














June 23, 1904 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


Democratic Candidates—Republican Convention Preliminaries —Cab- 
inet Changes—Filipino Independence Discussion—The Battle of 
Wafang-Kao—Naval Movements - The Women’s Congress in Berlin: 


“» * & 


Generals Kuroki, Oku and Nozu... . . . JIHE! HASHIGUCHI 
‘Russia Will Crush Japan. . . . Prince HESPERE OUKAHTOMSKY 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie at Skibo. ....... + .A PUBLICIST 
“Ima Toki Naru Zo” (Poem). .........+..A. LLOYD 
Spike Riley’s Revenge. ....... « «JAMES H. WILLIAMS 
The Game Fish of the Middle West. ......T. E. GILPIN 
My Fox Terrier (Poem) ........ . »HARRY W. FRENCH 
Archeology in Crete... .......4.... -EDITH HALL 
Arbitration, Conciliation, Trade Agreement . JOHN R. COMMONS 
» ® %& 
EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS 

Lessons of the ‘* Slocum’’ Disaster Novels, Japanese and Japanned 

Russell Sage on Vacations Culture or Anarchy 

Academic Ceremonialism Juniper Hall 
_ Leap Year Half Gone Golf for Women 

Bobrikoff and the Finns The Shame of the Cities 

Concerning Judge Gray, Etc. Free, Not Bound, Etc. 


-» * & 


Insurance, Financial, Etc 





























THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


Every issue of the magazine is beautifully illustrated and 
contains one hundred and fifty-two or more pages, each one 
of which is of human interest. 

The scope and character of the magazine are indicated 
by each month’s Table of Contents which approximates : 


A dozen articles upon the Places, Peoples and Objects 
of all countries, with Nature-Studies, and other articles upon 
topics of general value and interest. 

Four or five readable “ Little Histories.” 

A number of poems that contain something more than 
a rhyme. 

An editorial department devoted to the “ World’s Prog- 
ress.” 

A couple of pages of “Vest Pocket Confidences”—in a 
minor key. 

A department of especial interest to the traveling millions. 

Two or three pages of miscellaneous items ‘From the 
Field of Fact.” 

A “table”’ of Book Reviews. 

Two pages devoted to current New York theatrical 
doings, treated in a brief “what and where’”’ way. 

And enough crisp and humorous briefs, edited by the 
scissors, to create many a laugh. 

In short, each issue of the Four Track News contains a 
fifty-cent assortment of good things for five cents, every ar- 
ticle being fully illustrated by the finest half-tones that can 
be made. 


Subscriptions for 1904 and 1905 will be received up to December 31st, 
1904, at 50 cents per year; foreign countries, $1.00. At news stands, 
5 cents per copy. 
Commencing January Ist, 1905, the subscription price will be $1.00 per 
year ; foreign countries, $1.50. At News Stands, 10 Cents per Copy. 
GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room 33, 7 East 42d Street , New York. 
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THE SCRIBNER SUMMER FICTION 





THOMAS 
NELSON 
PAGE 


EDITH 
WHARTON 


JAMES B. 
CONNOLLY 

Author of 

“Out of Gloucester.” 


HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN 


MARY TAPPAN 
WRIGHT 


A. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH 


FRANCES 
POWELL 


BEATRIX 
DEMAREST 
LLOYD 


HAROLD STEELE 
MACKAYE 


W. A. FRASER 


ANNA A. 
ROGERS 


A, E. 
THOMAS 


BRED IN THE BONE 


Ready this week. These stories, which have in largest measure all 
of the author’s distinguished qualities, show him in his full maturity. 
, Illustrated, $1.50 


THE DESCENT OF MAN 


‘*Characteristically clever.”—New York Globe. 
“ The best collection of short stories Mrs. Wharton has thus far pub- 
lished.”—New York Tribune. I2mo, $1.50 


THE SEINERS 


“The Gloucester fisherman, his loves, his crafts, his joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears, his vernacular and all that go to make him one of 
the world’s heroic characters, are here brought out in the brightest 
light.”—Gloucester Times. 


TO M ASO’ Ss FO RTU N E and other stories 


Post. 
vibune. 














“Good stories, well told..—New York Evenin 
“ He never wrote a better book.”—New York 


THE TEST 


“ A remarkable story of conscience.”—New York Sun. 
“ Intense human interest holds one to the last paragraph.”—S?. Louis 


Globe Democrat. 12M0, $1.50 
FORT AMITY 


A brilliant novel of adventure in*the French and Indian War, full of 
exciting action. I2m0, $1.50 


THE BY-WAYS OF BRAITHE 


A novel of striking plot and alluring* mystery;by the author of “ The 
House on the Hudson.” 12mo, $1.50 


THE PASTIME OF ETERNITY 


“ A story that is decidedly out of the common.”—N. Y. Zug. Mail. 
“ There is quality and distinction.”"—-V  Y. Zug. Post. 12mo, $1.50 


THE PANCHRONICON 


“ Truly a Stocktonian conceit.”— Washington Star. 
“Jules Verne outdone.”—N. Y. Zug. Post. 


BRAVE HEARTS 


““A batch of racing stories. There is dash and?go in all of them.”— 
New York Sun. I2mo, $1.50 


PEACE AND THE VICES 


‘‘ A story of life in our own navy, which shows a thorough knowledge 
of service conditions.”_—Army and Navy Journal. 


CYNTHIA’S REBELLION 


““We fancy that no pleasanter book will be found for summer read- 
ing "—N Y. Sunday Sun. 12mo, $1.50 


I2m0, $1.50 

















12m0, $150 




















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 


NEW YORK 
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exhaustive treatment of 
general chapter headings follow: 


PartI. Theories of Primitive Part II. 
Matrimonial Institutions 


The Patriarchal Theory 

Theory of the Hordeand Vother-right. 

Theory of the Original 
Monogamous Family. 

Rise of the Marriage Contract. 

Early History of Divorce. 


tinued. 


Marriage and Divorce 


The growing interest in marriage and divorce legislation throughout the country 
and the determined efforts put forth in the various denominations to make the 
marriage relation permanent, when once it is entered into, have provoked a great deal 
of discussion of the family and its place in our modern social organization. 
importance of the home as an institution cannot be appreciated without understand- 
ing its historical development and its dependence upon sound matrimonial practice. 
Professor George E. Howard, in a three-volume work entitled 


A History of Matrimonial Seisttoutions 


has given us a complete survey of the subject from 
earliest times down to the more recent legislation. 
work is divided into three parts and each contains an 
its appropriate topic. 


Matrimonial! Institu- 


tions in England 


Old English Wife-Purchase Yields to 
Free Marriage 

Rise of Ecclesiastical Marriage. 

Pairing or Ruse of Ecclesiastical Marriage (con- 


The Protestant Conception of Marriage 


Rise of Civil Marriag 
History of Separation and Divorce. 


Gilt top, dark green art buckram, $10.00 net, by express $10.80. 


The 


Part III. Matrimonial Institu- 
tions in the United States 


Obligatory Civil Marriage in the New 
tngland Colonies. 


Ecclesiastical Rites and the Rise of 
‘ ivil Marriage in the Southern 
Colonies. 


Uptional Civil or Ecclesiastical Mar- 
riage in the Middle Colonies 


Divorce in the American Colonies. 


AC entury : and a Quarter of Marriage 
and !)ivorce Legislation in the 
United States, 1776-1903. 


Problems of Marriage and the Family. 
Biographical Index. 

Case Index. 

Subject Index. 


The 


The 


e. 








At all booksellers, or direct from the publishers 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, I]. 


Law trade supplied by CattacHuan & Co., Chicago 
Publisher for England and Europe, T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, London. 


Send 
for a 
detailed 


prospectus 














EDUCATION 


California 








CauirorniA, Pasadena. 
Outdoor Study 
rth Year AIl Winter 


In the most delightful Climate. 
Mem) English Classical School for Girls. 
mi New buildings. Gymasium, Art, 
Music. Certificates admit to Eastern 

i! colleges. Pupils met in Chicago 


Anna B, Orton, Principal. 





Connecticut 


The Fannie A. Smith “itis” School 


and 2 years’ course. 863-906 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 
Next school year opens Sept. 29, 1904. For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. ROBERT PORTER KEEP. 








N R. NEWTON B. HOBART, Fyincipal of Green- 
wich Academy, Greenwich, Con recetves three 

boys into his home, carefully supervising thelr studies and giving 

his personal attention to their welfare in school and out, 

and tuition, $700. Highest references. 








THE WEANTINAUG SCHOOL, 


FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
New Milford, Conn. Second half year begins Feb. 1,1 


Boarding School of high grade, Prepares for the best second- 
aryschools, Excellent gymnasium and field for outdoor sports. 
Ideal location. Highest references. Send for pamphlet. 


REV. FRANK BARNARD DRAPER, Head Master. 





Illinois 





Todd Seminary for Boys 
An ideal Home Schoo! pone Chicago. 57th yea 


Nose HItt., Principal Wi OODSTOCK, ILL. 





Massachusetts 





M4aSSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLz, A.M., D.D 

ina Sept. 14, 1904. " Radewes colle reparato: 
Cortifioaten ’ to 1-75 Advanced courses for high-school radu 
ates and others. Art in music. Experienced teachers. 
French and German. Gymnasium, wit eg ye i: ven 
Deauttta ball, if. pee. Seams on and -/-~¢ For Catalogue ml 

Boston. or Catalogue and views 

address WHEATON SEMINARY Norton, toon eee 
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LASELL ga 
New Jersry, Blairstown. — 
: > r 
Blair Presbyterial Academy, foundation. 
Fifty-seventh year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Bui'dings, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus so acres, 


Moderate rates, Joun C SnHarps#, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
For Young Women 


New Jeesey, Bordentown 

was the first school of high grade to combine with thorough literary od 
work the theory and practice of Domestic Science. Bordentown Mil ita ary Institute 

Cooking, Home Sanitation, Sewing, Dress Cutting, Bookkeeping, | Every influence tends to start a boy right. Mealy. morally, 
FREE. Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston mas- aa Courses prepare for coliege or Up an . Catalogue on 
ters. A young woman is fitted both to manage and to grace a Home. v nt 
Lemons ts GER ent Widiinn -Aaieaees’ Gaalen ae. Rev. oT H. LANDON, A.M., Prin. Maj. T. D. Landon, Commandant. 
vantages. Fine Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Canoeing, Golf, 


Tennis. “A sound mind in a sound body.” MO N TC L Al MBLITARY 


Limited number. Always full. Apply early. 18th a . t. wen 
ear under present managemen e have some poin 

For catalogue address. things to say to parents with suns to eae in school. Special 
le 


- t and illustrated catalog on reques 
© en, Mate. JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., 19 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 




















New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. 


Riverside Drive, S5th and SGth Sts., New ‘York Soa, 








Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. FOR BOYS. Coll 

‘ollege prepar- 

Mercersburg Academy. atory courses. Pe ce et. 

terest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils lofty ideals of scholar- 

per Sn sound "judgment + and Christian manliness. For catalogue 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., Presiden 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Founded in 1869. Complete college course 
leading to degree of A.B. Preparatory department with certifi- 
cate that admits to leading colleges. Music and Art. spacious 
grounds for outdoor sports. For gitabogae e address 

DR. MARTIN, President. 











FOR SUMMER READING 





The Nature Library 


Has Exceptional Charm and Valve. 


8 it a pleasant hour with Nature you wish? Or would you con- 
firm a recollection of some point brought up during a recent 
outing, identify a species, or put your finger on some fugitive 

fact in Nature ? ese are but a few of the many uses the ks 
have aside from their principal value as a complete guide to the 
study of American Natural History, and their v ltrenivencte as 
entertaining reading. 

HE long out-door season will mean much more to you and to 
the little ones if these beautiful volumes are at hand for 
counsel and entertainment. All the year they keep the 

country in the home, and all that S" best and most attractive in 
Nature is ever before you. 


TEN SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES. 
4,000 pages, 10144 x 7% inches; 300 plates in full colors; 450 half- 
tone photographs; 1,500 other illustrations, and a General 
Introduction | by John Burroughs 
You will incur no obligation and you will become infurmed about a 
most notable work by sending to us the coupon opposite. 





‘As necessary as the diction- 
ary, but far more inter- Indep., 
esting.’’ , June 23, '04 


E wish to submit an elaborate booklet, which Doubleday, 
will show better than anything except ae & Company, 
the books themselves the beauty, authori- , York City. 

tativeness, and usefulness of the new edition of vouupems me at your ex: 


THE NATURE LIBRARY. sa *aue the new booklet contal 
and Shite half-tones, specimen text 
pages,etc., of The yp bee = In- 


"count DOVBLEDAY PAGE * CO THE WORLDS clude also parteulas of pres and terms 
RK + 


-IN AMERICA: + 34 VNION SQVARE - NEW YO - WORK - 
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Theological Seminaries 





ILLINoI8, CHr10aGo. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 48th year September 28. Every facility for college gradu- 
ates. Address 
Pror. H. M. SCOTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fitth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


REAIING NOTICES 


GOUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 

The delights of the country and the varied attractions of 
the seashore are to be found in happy combination at Mag- 
nolia, Mass., on the North Shore, twenty-eight miles from 
Boston. The new Magnolia Hotel, which has recently passed 
under the management of Mr. Charles H. Mowry, offers ac- 
commodations to please the most fastidious of summer 
visitors. A diagram of rooms, with full particulars and de- 
scriptive literature will be sent to any reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT upon application to the manager. 

















INTERVALE HOUSE. 

In one of the most beautiful sections of the White Mount- 
ains stands the Intervale House, thoroughly first-class in 
every particular. Mount Washington can be plainly seen 
from the broad piazza which completely surrounds the 
house. Among the +! points of interest centered around 
this vicinity are the White Horse Ledge. Echo Lake, and 
Dianna Falls. The golf links are kept in the very best con- 
dition. Coaching parties are a feature, and the livery of 
the Intervale House is well known throughouc the ite 
Mountains. For further particulars address the proprietor, 
Mr. H. 8. Mudgett, Intervale, N. H. 





REDUGED RATES TO DETROIT. 

Reduced rates to Detroit, Mich., account International 
Convention Baptist Young People’s Union of America, meet- 
ing July 7th to 10th. Pennsylvania Railroad will sell tickets 
from all stations at one fare plus $2.00 for the round trip, 
on July 5th, 6th and 7th, good — from Detroit to 
July 12th, inclusive. or if deposited with validating agent 
not later than July 10th and payment of fee of 50c. cade of 


time of deposit, extension may be obtained to leave Detroit 
not later than August 15th.— Adv. 
Se 
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The Secret | 


of the “tidy” appearance 
of hundreds of men to- 
day lies in a pair of 


COATES 
See CLIPPERS 


De 2 
— at home. Only barbers 
used to have clippers but now they’re becomin 
as common in homes as a comb or @ curler—an 
as necessary. Clip your beard and your boy’s 
hair. Wife trim the back of your nec 
becomes“ woolly.” Try hardware stores for Coates 
“Easy-Running.”” If thc haven’t them send to us, 
Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
Coates Clipper Co., - Worcester, Mass. 
MA Ee 


™— 
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MERGANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
New York, June 16, 1904, 
DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this Bank have this day 
declared a dividend of Four Per Cent., free of tax, payable 


on and after July ist, 1904. 
The transfer books will be closed from June 20th to July 


1st, inclusive. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST GOMPANY OF NEW YORK 


80 NASSAU STREET. 

New York, June 16, 1904. 
The Board of Trustees of this Company has this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of Five per cent. on its capital stock, payable 
July 1, 1904, tostockholders of record at the close of business June 
22,1904. Transfer books close June 22, 1904, at three o’clock P. M, 
open July 1, 1904, at ten o’clock A. M. ° 

HENRY W. KEIGHLEY, Secretary 














What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for makin, 
100 copies from pen-written and 5 


copies from typewritten origi 
wo" will ship cofaplete Supiicator, 
ca 0 pos 

ten (10) days trial” @ 

























LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 


UTLERY, Cooking Utensils, Housec Articles 
Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porce Cook: 
Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room an 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes Wring- 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- 


irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 


Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., etc. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past quarter century. 
Goods delivered free te any of the ** Greater 


New York,’ or caretally P and delivered at 
stations within 100 miles. 


fews (QONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK, 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 
Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


STRAW HATS 


Are Ready. 


All the new braids, including the light 
weight Seino. 

Also a large variety of imported and 
domestic Softs in colors and black. 
Best quality at moderate price. 

E. 


WILLARD JONES, 
1835 (LATE BIRD & CO.) 1904 


49 Nassau street. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


+ 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail ter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 4 
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Williams’ 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., so! old everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
LASTONBURY, CONN. 





Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 







State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January rst, 1904. 


Mie aoe = ae Se $23,249,248.36 
LIABILITIES, - - 21,064,170.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


a NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 




















INSURANCE 





1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, += $33,590,999.39 
Liabilities, « . + * » %0,043,608.01 
Surplus, - = = = & = 2,647,401.38 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 





FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1904. 


Caateal Btock all Cash.....cssccocsccecsescesseses s} iS 
Losses and Other claims «50.00. sees oan 
Net Burplus......cccccccccccccccccsescesececscsssese 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1904....ccesccrceeseseee seuss cane 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, 
H. A. SMITH Asst. Secretary. 


y. 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, aa = $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, - - 32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies 

Every policy has endoreed n the cash surrender and paid 
} 2 moan . = to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


rates, and values for an sent on application to 
the Companys Oftice. " - 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, - - - - NEW YORK 
—— 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 


wenden RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER PAE Ae GEER OUNTAINS. 
HOMES Book W ing complete list 


IN faut por ‘weed rts and TE 9p *Matled 


VERMONT | * ¥S0CLERTONE, 8. Pa. 
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382,000 
ACRES 


of fertile Government 
lands in the great Corn 
Belt, will be thrown 
open to settlement in 
July. These lands are 
situated on the 


ROSEBUD 
RESERVATION 


(Gregory County,S. D.) 
The Chicago & North- 
Western Railway is the 
only direct throughline 
to Bonesteel (on the 
Reservation border) 
and to Fairfax and 
Yankton, where U. S. 
Registry land offices 
are open. 


HOW T0 GET A HOME 


Send for copy of pamphlet ‘“‘New Homes 
in the West,” containing map of the Res- 
ervation and full particulars as to how, 
when and where to register and make final 
entry for 160 acres of this Government land. 
Ww. B. ENISKERN, 
Passr. Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Ill, 
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ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
~ NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 yu 
Rooms with Bath from “8%So per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appo: 
sonable C! , Courteous Ati 


> Excellence are characteristic of - s hotel, and 
e secured and retain for it a it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors 








Aa eSS 


UNIVERSITY TOURS IN EUROPE. 
Unparalleled leadership: slow routes: twenty members: moder. 
ate terms. Two sailings in Ma: Bi. in June and July. Write 
or wire for details of an grate kind of trave 
THE ead NIVERSIT Y TRA 'RAVEL, 


2% Ciarendan 8t., See. 


HARBOR VIEW SANITARIUM, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass; A 
delightful retreat for weary brain workers, Modern conveniences, 
baths, electricity, masssage, trained nurses. Circulars o $7, applica. 
tion. Lavaa V. GusTIN- MackIg, M.D., Cottage C City, Mass 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and hy od tients received. Twen 
five years’ experience; late first tant Physician in Middle. 
town. N. Y., State Hoopttal visit = coctting- 

SPENCER KINNEY, M_D., Easton, Pa. 


ROXMOR, Pevilesitinengonkt: 


Streams Wite. for 
Booklet. Lodges, camps and tents to rent. 


BACK LOG CAMP, ®4eterTe 


In the heart of the Adirondacks, 


A Camp in a wilderness for those who wish to see the wilderness: 
from the: inside. Canoeing, tisbing, Mountain Climbing and Ex- 
cursions by lake, river and trail. Lamy vee Fae en by a family 
who know the woods, and are experts outing. 

Address T. K. BROWN, V Westtown, Pa. 




















The Governor Van Ness Mansion 
FURNISHED, This old, historic place has 18 rooms, 
large grounds, fine shade, grass tennis court, superb loca- 
tion, with lake and mountain view. It is for rent from 
July 11th to Sept. 2th. Terms, $300. Suitable for large 
family or house party. Address 


E. HENRY POWELL, . _ Burlington, Vt. 
HOTEL ACADIA os! Erasticase:™ 


Finest boating, bathing.fishing. Send for circulars 1. C. HALL, Mgr 


BEAUMARIS HOTEL 


MUSKOKA LAKE, ONT., CAN. 


Opens 15th June. Closes 30th September 
Accommodation 200. Send for Booklet. 
EDWARD PROWSE, - - - Proprietor 


The POCAHONTAS 


(Portsmouth Harbor) 
KITTERY POINT, ME. 


Also furnished cottages to rent. Situated at junction of 
Ocean and Harbor. the most picturesque on the co: and great 
Naval Station, Commandin g view of ocean, harbor. and woodland. 

boating, bathing, gad) Bing. Golf, tennis, etc. Address till 
June Wth, Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Mar., The Abbotsford, 
Commonwealth 4 Ave., | 4, 


wimeeun meee’ N. H. 


AMERICAN AND RUROrSAN PLAN 
HINNEY, Die & Manager. 


Send for Mo. illustrated booklet. 


THE HESPERUS, 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


The most attractive location in the East. Every modern 

po poe ee steam heat and electriclights. Boating, bathing 

olf and tennis. Specialtates for June. Send for  iustrat d 
klet. THOS. O. PAIGE, Proprietor, 
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Berkshire Hills, THE BARRINGTON 


der greatly improved conditions. Open June ist. For book- 
teband rates adaress. CLARENCE B. Rowk, Great Barrington, Mass. 


The ABBOTSFORD 


186 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Strictly first-class f hotel for permanent or transient 
guests. Near ali Back y stations, public library, art 
museum. etc. Near electrics to theatres, public places, etc 
mepociedy Gar and attractive for summer visitors. Tele- 
phone, 21800 Back Bay. 

Mrs. C: G. FRANCIS, Manager. 


: a if 
VAILL COTTAGES, FQ, P bith season, June 
2%, Fishing, sailing, bathing, driving. golf, tennis, etc. Pure, soft, 
spring water. Before May 23, 8 Park Pl., N.Y. Illustrated ‘book: 
let. ftiss J. M. VAILL, Prop. Ray Payne, Mer. 











NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Th 0 
ramus P@Quot House sun 22. 


$4.50 DAILY. $17.50 UP, WEEKLY. 
22 COTTAGES. OPEN JUNE 15. 


Full hotel service; no heusetecning cares; 6 to 12 rooms each, 
$300 to # 500 for season. Tabie, $1 yon. 
HARVARD-Y ALE "varsity race June Sith. New York Yacht 
Club rendezvous, Aug. 13-14-15. 
: a W. H. HAGER, Preprietor. 
When going to Ocean Grove, stop at 
IGHLAND HOUSE. “The Hivhiand,”25 Atlantic Ave. Lib- 
eral table; good service, reasonable rates. Ferris D. Rosecrans, 


LLENHURST CLUB 


Hotel and Cottages 
ALLENHURST, - NEW JERSEY. 


Large rooms, luxuriously furnished, in the club house, 
and furnished cottages to rent. Surf —T fine drives, 
golf. nd for Book. 


M. FRANK MEEHAN, Manager. 


THE CLIFFTON 


“BONAIRE,” PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
DELIGATFULLY SITUATED ON GREAT SOUTH BAY. Ideal 
place for Fami:ies. Same Management 21 years. Choice rvoms, 
with private baths; cottages; orchestra; IJlustrates Buoklets. 
’Phone 38. W. M JENKINS, Prop. 




























MECOX INN 


WATER MILL, LONG ISLAND. 


OPENS JUNE 15. 


A Summer home where you are sure of hospitable 
entertainment and pleasant surroundings. A charm- 
ing combination of seashore and country life; surf 
and still water bathing; golf course and country 
club; superior roads for driving and automobiling; 
house has all modern improvements : 

GEO. A. GRIFFIN, Prop. 
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ROUND TOP 
RAVINE HOUSE 


Nicely located among pine trees; 
large, airy rooms; excellent table; 
terms moderate; long distance 
*phone No. 52. 


LEVI MOORE, - CAIRO,N. Y. 














The Summit Hill House 
CATSKILL, NEW YORK 


This charming place is located ona hill 500 feet above tide 
water, and is allany one couid desire as a summer resort. 
The scenery is unsurpassed; has large, airy rooms. Will 
accommodate 300 guests. Artesian well water. Excellent 
table; best of service. Special rates for May and June. 
Write for booklet. F. BECKER, Prop. 





LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES. 
New York’s Most Popular Family Seashore Resort. 
Always cool, boating, bathing, fishing, golfing tennis, music, 
improved railroad service, only 45 minutes from East 34th St., 
New York City. Send for booklet. A. E. DICK, Proprietor. 
Also proprietor HOTEL GRENOBLE, 7th Ave. and 56th 
St., New York City, where rooms may be engaged. 


ADIRONDACKS, 


WHITEFAGE INN 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
Magnificently located. Finest 
Opens June 1, 1904. Boating, Golf, Tennis, Bowlin 
Billiards, etc. Music, Hotel and cottages; capacity, 400, EDWL 
H. LEE, anager. Winter and spring resort, PRINCETON INN, 
Princeton, N. J. Now booking at 8 Park Place and Hotel Manhat- 
tan, New York. ° 
ROPERT R. WRIGHT, Personal Representative. 


THE GRAND VIEW, piadia*s. v. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Boating. 
For illustrated booklets, etc., apply. 
HENRY ALLEN. Mgr. Lake Placid, N. Y., or 289 4th 
Ave., N. Y. hone 6246 Gramercy. 




















The Algonquin 


On Lower Saranac Lake 
Adirondack Mountains 


Famed for beauty of environment and excellency of cuisine. Golf 
etc. For Booklet address John Harding. digouquin, N.Y.’ 


BUTT’S HOTEL 


Eleva. JOHN J. BARRY, 
tion 2,900feet. All East Windham, 
outside rooms Airy and well New York 


= 34 ee 
THE SAGAMORE, 


P LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 

‘amed for beauty of its environmen racter 
equipment and superiority of its c woe Nonta weeit 
tennis, billiards, bowling ong distance telepnone,and telegra 

in the office. M.O. BROWN, prietor, 1701 B way, room tox’ 
New York. After June 1, Sagamore P.6., Lake George, N.Y 


, ’ 
O'HARA HOUSE, {asstt! Morntatys 
fh, ars cenemiag Mimecey aes ot Guth Sone se 
ager, Lexington, Greene Co. .N. Y - O'HARA'S SON, Man. 
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HEALTH RESORT 

AND HOTEL of 
the highest class. The most 
complete and modern bath- 
ing establishment in Amer- 
icae Hydrotherapy and 
Electricity in all forms; valu 
able mineral springs. Well- 
kept and attractive Golf 
Links. Illustrated book free. 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, 


President, 


WATKINS, N. Y. 


















WHITE MOUNTAINS 








Pemigewasset House 


PLYSIOUTH, N. H. 


Now open for tourists. Near Winne- 
pesaukee and Newfound Lakes. A de- 
lightful place to spend the Spring and 
Summer months. 








DEER PARK HOTEL 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 


Opens J ne 


In the Franconia Notch. 
27. Send for booklet. 


J. R. ELLIOTT, Manager. 

















Books and Booklets 


ABOUT 


CALIFORNIA 


The land of sunshine, fruit and flowers, where 
there are no sudden changes in temperature, 
but a tonic, balsamic bracing air the year 
round. Best reached via 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


TRAVERSING 


Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 


a 7 oe 
Arizona and California 
OIL BURNING LOCOMOTIVES 
NoSmoke! No Dirt! No Cinders! 


INQUIRE AT 
170 Washington St., Boston; 349 Broadway. - 
pa ) cng 4 j ——— Third St., Pitiadeipnig: 
0 arles St., ore; 129 So ranklin 
St., Syracuse. , as - 
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Survey of the World 


To the number of 
delegates instructed 
to vote for Judge 
Parker were added, last week, those of 
Mississippi and Arkansas, so that now, 
if we accept the canvasses made by cer- 
tain Democratic journals, substantially 
the entire South is in favor of his nomi- 
nation. As a rule, in States where in- 
structions were not given it is admitted 
that a majority or nearly all of the dele- 
gates intend to vote for him. Senator 
Daniel says that the Judge will have all 
the Virginia delegates. Tables based 
upon canvasses and the instructions give 
the New York candidate 359 votes on 
the first ballott (when nearly 100 will be 
cast for Olney, Gorman and Wall), and 
to Mr. Hearst 176. The latter’s friends 
claim 233 for him. To the votes of the 
South for Parker are added those of 
the instructed delegations of the so- 
called doubtful States of New York, In- 
diana and Connecticut; and his friends 
assume that those of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and several other States will be 
his on the first or second ballot. Failure 
to instruct in many States believed to be 
on his side opens the way, however, for 
combinations or movements in favor of 
some other candidate of the conservative 
type, if such a candidate should be avail- 
able and if a two-thirds majority should 
be withheld from Judge Parker for sev- 
eral successive ballots. There is talk 
about an effort to stampede the conven- 
tion for Mr. Cleveland. Democratic 
journals that support Parker assert that 
Messrs. Guffey, Gorman, Smith and 


Seeking the Demo- 
cratic Nomination 


Murphy are interested in such a project, 
not because of any love on their part for 
the ex-President, or because they are 
hostile to the Judge, but for the reason 





that they distrust and dislike ex-Senator 
Hill. As a part of this story it is said 
that a Democrat of New York City (for- 
merly associated with Mr. Whitney), 
who is now a delegate from Virginia, is 
for Mr. Cleveland and against Judge 
Parker, because his street railway inter- 
ests are opposed to those of Mr. Belmont, 
one of the Judge’s most prominent sup- 
porters. It appears to be admitted that 
overtures from ex-Senator Hill for an 
agreement with Mr. Murphy, the Tam- 
many leader, have been rejected, and 
that some of the latter’s subordinates are 
disposed to question his wisdom. Altho 
these tales about a movement against 
the Judge and for Mr. Cleveland may 
not be true, the agencies by which they 
are given to the public are of such a char- 
acter that they deserve some considera- 
tion. Mr. Bryan has consented to ad- 
dress a meeting in New York of Demo- 
crats opposed to Judge Parker, and has 
sent to them a letter, in which he speaks 
of “the burglarious methods which are 
now being employed to foist upon the 
party a speechless candidate and a mean- 
ingless platform.”—Much bitterness was 
shown in the Illinois convention, where 
instructions for Mr. ‘Hearst were given 
by a vote of 936 to 395. The convention 
was controlled by John P. Hopkins, 
chairman of the State Committee, who 
is said to have entered into an alliance 
with the friends of Mr. Hearst with the 
purpose of defeating Mayor Harrison. 
The latter was unseated. Mr. Hopkins, 
an admirer of Mr. Cleveland, is one of 
those who bolted the Bryan ticket. Some 
say that he controls the delegation and 
predict that after it has voted two or 
three times for Hearst he will exert his 
influence for another candidate. It is 
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noticeable that since the convention cer- 
tain Democratic papers complain that 
advantage of Republican dissension was 
not taken, and seem inclined to concede 
a Republican victory in the State—In 
the Mississippi platform John Sharp 
Williams (minority leader in the House) 
attempts to dispose of the currency ques- 
tion by congratulating the country 
“upon the vindication of the Democratic 
contention for an increased volume of 
real or metallic money by the addition to 
the world’s stock of money metals of 
$2,000,000,000 in gold within eight years, 
from which these United States have 
been able to obtain $700,000,000, thus 
raising their per capita from $23 to $30. 
The fact,” he continues, “that this re- 
sult has been reached by no action of the 
Government, but by the act of God 
through human instrumentalities of dis- 
covery and invention, does not lessen our 
gratitude.” 
a 

In preparing the tem- 
porary roll of delegates 
for the coming conven- 
tion, the Republican National Committee, 
last week, by unanimous vote seated the 
Addicks men from Delaware and ex- 
cluded the contesting delegation, led by 
Senator Ball. It also threw out, by 
unanimous vote, the La Follette dele- 
gates from Wisconsin, and accepted those 
chosen by the bolters’ convention in that 
State, known as Stalwarts and led by 
Senators Spooner and Quarles, declar- 
ing that these contestants are the regu- 
lar representatives of the party. This 
controversy will be taken into the con- 
vention. In the opinion of some poli- 
ticians of experience, it makes the State 
a doubtful one. The committee decided 
in favor of the mixed delegations, and 
against the Lily Whites, from Alabama 
and Louisiana. Porto Rico and the 
Philippines are to have two delegates 
each, who will be permitted to vote.— 
Mr. Knox will retire from the Cabinet 
within a few days. His successor will be 
Mr. Moody, now Secretary of the Navy. 
Some think that Secretary Cortelyou’s 
place will be given to Representative 
Metcalf, of California. The latter is also 
said to be a candidate to succeed Mr. 
Bard in the Senate, next year. It is re- 
ported in Republican papers that no ac- 
tion will be taken before November con- 
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cerning the combination alleged to exist 
in the anthracite coal trade, and that Wil- 
liam A. Day, Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who has had charge of the collection 
of evidence and the preparation of cases 
under the Anti-Trust law, will spend 
several months in Alaska, investigating 
charges against Federal officers there. 
Dispatches from Omaha say that by or- 
der of the Department of Justice the 
prosecution of persons indicted for land 
frauds has been postponed, owing to a 
lack of funds——James N. Tyner, for- 
merly the law officer of the Post Office 
Department, recently acquitted at a trial 
on charges set forth in the Bristow re- 
port, has sent to the President a long 
letter, asking him, in view of the ac- 
quittal, to retract the accusation ex- 
pressed in the statement with which that 
report was transmitted to Congress, and 
thus “to right a great wrong.” 


J 


At a banquet 
Filipino Independence 8!V€" to the Fili- 
pino visitors by 
the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, last Friday evening, there was 
an interesting, and at times almost 
acrimonious, discussion of the question 
of Filipino independence. President 
Schurman, of Cornell University, in- 
troduced the subject. Undertaking to 
define the attitude of the American peo- 
ple, he remarked that they were “ still 
undecided, still perplexed.” None of 
them wanted to admit the islands as 
Territories or States. Some develop- 
ment from the present status along the 
lines of home rule and ultimate inde- 
pendence, he thought, was the more 
general desire and expectation: 


“Some favor independence in a few years; 
critics call them idealists, yet history proves 
that idealists in politics are generally the most 
practical statesmen. Others say it will take a 
century to fit you gentlemen to govern your- 
selves. We prepared the Panamans for inde- 
pendence in twenty-four hours, and the Cubans 
in twenty-four months. Ten years are 3,650 
days. Are Panamans 3,650 times as swift in 
their political development as the Filipinos? 
We believe in the government of the Filipinos 
by the Filipinos and one day, I have no doubt, 
the Fi‘ipinos will be masters of their own po- 
litical destiny, like Canada or like Cuba.” 


Secretary Taft, following President 
Schurman, said he had been advised 


The Issue of 

















that there would be no discussion of 
such questions, but there was no issue 
concerning the islands that President 
Schurman had not put into his speech. 
In dealing with the Filipino people it 
was important to tell them the exact 
truth. Mr. Schurman had expressed 
various opinions within only four 
years. It was not wise to bind our- 
selves as to what we should do twenty- 
five years or three generations hence: 


“If the time comes when the Filipino peo- 
ple are prepared for independent se! f-govern- 
ment, God knows I want to give it to them. 
I am not in favor of keeping them from having 
independence when they are fit to govern them- 
selves. But the present important thing is to 
make them fit; and by projecting into every 
political issue that you send out to the islands 
the question of independence you are robbing 
those who are there attempting to build up a 
popular Government of the opportunity to get 
the attention of all the people of those islands 
in the building up of such a Government. My 
Filipino friends know that there are go per 
cent. of the people there that need education, 
elementary education, in order to fit them for 
self-government. That is the task we have 
set our hands to. Shall we be turned away 
from it by discussions as to details of what 
we are going to do in the future?” 


Referring to the provision for the elec- 


tion of a popular assembly, he said 


that the assembly would be a political 
lesson. We should wait to see “ how 
that works.” Our policy should be 
that nothing should be done in the is- 
lands which is not for the benefit of 
the Filipinos. He wished that the “ so- 
called anti-imperialists ” would come 
to Washington and help him to get a 
reduction of the tariff on Philippine 
products and to get legislation needed 
for the development of the islands by 
railroads and the issuing of bonds. Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, who presided, com- 
mented with some severity upon the 
“idealists” or “sincere sentimental- 
ists,’ who had always been with us. 
The same class had disapproved the 
acts of Lincoln. Now they were anx- 
ious to get rid of the Philippines. Dr. 


Pardo de Tavera, for the visitors, said 
they had been glad to hear from every- 
body that the islands were not to be 
held for the purpose of exploiting them. 
There were in the islands a consider- 
able number of Americans who in- 
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sulted the Filipinos daily, saying that 
they were an inferior race, not able to 
govern themselves. He could now re- 
turn to the islands and say that those 
residents did not represent the Ameri- 
can people—Major-General Corbin, 
now commanding the Department of 
the East, at New York, will succeed 
Major-General Wade in command of 
the Philippines, in October. It is ex- 
pected that upon the retirement of 
General Chaffee, in April next, he will 
be made Liteutenant-General. Some 
had thought that General Wood (now 
in Mindanao) would be _ General 
Wade’s successor. 


It was reported at the end 
of last week that no member 
of the miners’ union re- 
mained at large in the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict. About 100 prisoners were in the 
“bull-pen.” The number of those ar- 
rested is said to have been 400; many 
have been deported to Kansas or New 
Mexico; others have been transferred to 
jail. It is said that about 500 other per- 
sons who have left the district were sum- 
moned to military headquarters and re- 
quired to choose between imprisonment 
and departure within 24 hours; also that, 
in addition, more than 1,000 residents 
who were in sympathy with the union 
have found it expedient to go to other 
places. On the 15th Judge Thayer, of 
the Federal Circuit Court, in St. Louis, 
granted a writ of habeas corpus requir- 
ing Governor Peabody and General Bell 
to bring before him, on July 5th, Presi- 
dent Moyer, of the miners’ union, who 
had been a military prisoner for three 
months, and was then confined in Tellu- 
ride. On the same day Governor Pea- 
body withdrew the militia from Tellu- 
ride (where martial law had been pro- 
claimed) and ordered that Moyer be 
turned over to the civil authorities. At 
first it was stated that he did this after 
hearing of Judge Thayer’s action, but 
the Governor has since said that the 
transfer of Moyer was ordered before 
the news of Judge Thayer’s writ of 
habeas corpus reached Denver. Moyer 
was at first held by the civil authorities 
on a charge that he had desecrated the 
flag ; he has since been accused of abet- 
ting the dynamite murders at Independ- 
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ence, and warrants are out for 87 promi- 
nent members of the union upon the same 
charge. On the 13th Frank J. Hangs, 
attorney for the Western Federation of 
Miners, was arrested by General Bell and 
imprisoned in the “ bull-pen,” where he 
was not allowed to communicate with 
any one. His confinement was required, 
General Bell explained, for the peace of 
the county and the State. Press reports 
say that Joseph Reed, a member of the 
senior class in the University of Denver, 
has been expelled because he criticised 
the course of the Governor. Both Gov- 
ernor Peabody and General Bell give 
prominence in their denunciation of the 
union to the assertion that it is socialistic. 
The former says that.the union two years 
ago “indorsed the principles of social- 
ism,” which, “ as well as dynamiting and 
assassination, are inimical to the best in- 
terests of the Commonwealth.” Nearly 
all the mines that were closed after the 
murders at Independence are now in 
operation, but the Portland, which was 
closed by General Bell’s order, is still 
idle. The suit of the President of the 
company against Governor Peabody for 
$100,000 has been repudiated by a ma- 
jority of the Directors. The Governor is 
defendant in suits for damages amount- 
ing to $1,200,000. 


The worst storm known in 
Cuba for ten years has 
caused much loss of life 
and property in the vicinity of San- 
tiago. It culminated on the 13th inst. 
in a hurricane and a rainfall of 14 
inches in five hours. The loss was 
greatest in places whose names recall 
battles of the recent war; 14 persons 
were drowned at El Caney, 60 at El 
Cobre and 6 at Daiquiri. Rivers sud- 
denly rose above their banks, mines 
were flooded, and at Guantanamo (the 
site of our projected naval station) the 
bodies of the dead were swept out into 
the bay. More than Ioo lives were 
lost, and 150 houses in Santiago were 
destroyed or wrecked. Railroad traf- 
fic was interrupted, telegraph wires 
were down and for some days there 
was communication with the _ re- 
mainder of the island only by boat to 
Manzanillo.—A controversy has arisen 
over the action of the House, in Ha- 
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vana, ata recent session. The Speaker, 
a Liberal, being absent at a funeral, a 
session was held by the Moderates, 
who proceeded to admit the members 
of their party whose claims were sub- 
ject to contest. The Speaker and his 
party associates assert that this action 
was illegal. They have seized the seals 
of the House and taken measures to 
prevent the payment of the salaries of 
the contesting members who were 
seated.—Charles T. Phillips, a resident 
of Havana, says in a Washington pa- 
per that one-quarter of Cuba’s realty 
is owned by Americans; that at the cur- 
rent rate of transfers they will soon 
own one-half. This points, in his opin- 
ion, to annexation—Among those ar- 
riving at New York last week from 
Porto Rico were Dr. Brioso, of the 
Executive Council, and Mayor Todd, 
of San Juan, delegates to the Repub- 
lican National Convention, accom- 
panied by Sefior Rossy, Speaker of the 
House of Delegates, and Dr. Barbosa, 
a negro, who was graduated at Michi- 
gan University, and is the leader of the 
Republican party on the island.. The 
failure of the Legislature at its recent 
session to pass the loan bill for $3,000,- 
000 is said to have been due to a dis- 


‘agreement of the Americans and the 


natives, the former desiring that the 
money should be used for schools, 
roads and other public improvements, 
while the latter preferred loans for the 
promotion of agriculture. 
s 

The bribery scandal precipi- 
tated by the charge of Premier 
Combes that he had been of- 
fered a bribe of $400,000 if he would 
allow the monks of La Grande Char- 
treuse to remain in the country, but 
that he had kept silent by the request 
of M. Millerand, appears from the in- 
vestigation of the committee appointed 
by the Chamber of Deputies to be less 
serious than was supposed. M. Michel 
Lagrave, a clerk in the Department of 
Commerce under M. Millerand and 
now Commissioner General for the St. 
Louis Exposition, arrived in Paris on 
Thursday, and was at once brought be- 
fore the Investigation Committee. The 
supposed intermediary, M. Chabert, 
was called before the committee and 
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stated that in subscribing $20,000 to 
the campaign fund of the official can- 
didates he had remarked that the 
monks would doubtless be willing to 
give much more than that to be let 
alone. No one has yet been found who 
directly offered a bribe, or was author- 
ized to do so by the monastery.—The 
Nationalists of the Opposition, who 
have been criticising the Government 
for its supposed lack of patriotism, 
have a new weapon in a book recently 
published by M. Hervé, a former pro- 
fessor in the university, in which he 
uses most violent language against the 
institutions and patriotic sentiments of 
France. The assassination of Presi- 
dent Carnot he calls “ an impatient act 
of social justice,” and he would “ cast 
the flag of Wagram into the dunghill.” 
In a chapter entitled “ European Civ- 
ilization in Africa” he gives a picture 
of “ the French troops smoking out an 
Arab tribe.” Since an instructor in the 
public schools had bought the book for 
himself and for six of his pupils, it was 
considered by the Nationalists that this 
indicated a deliberate effort on the part 
of the Government to teach “ interna- 
tionalism ” to the youth of France, and 
the Government was interpellated on 
the subject. In the debate the Social- 
ist leader, M. Jaurés, said that he did 
not approve of the form and language 
of M. Hervé’s history, but he consid- 
ered it “a very interesting and neces- 
sary effort.” He. demanded that there 
be no interference with 

“the right of the instructors to teach history 
according to the socialistic spirit, and to propa- 
gate the magnificent ideal of international ar- 
bitration, of universal peace and of gradual 
and concerted disarmament.” 


—The public religious processions of 
the Féte-Dieu on June 5th were the oc- 
casion of anti-clerical riots in some 
French cities, and were forbidden in 
others lest they should provoke dis- 
order. At Caen, where the street pro- 
cession was not allowed, some 8,000 
men, women and children marched 
back and forth through the city sing- 
ing Sauvez Rome et la France, and as- 
sembled in front of the Church of St. 
Pierre to receive the blessing of the 
curé on the balcony. At Angers the 
procession was stopped by a noisy mob 
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and a general fight ensued, in which 
the weapons were stones, umbrellas 
and canes. The police who attempted 
to stop the riot were severely injured. 
& 

The International 
Woman’s Congress 
called by the League 
of the German Women’s Societies at 
Berlin closed its week’s session on Sat- 
urday night. All the Continental coun- 
tries, the United States and Australia 
were represented, and every form of 
woman’s activity and interest received 
attention. The congress was divided 
into four sections, and about 250 ad- 
dresses were given, including over 30 
by American and Canadian delegates. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony was made 
honorary president, and was greeted 
with the greatest enthusiasm by the 
audiences, and received marked atten- 
tion from the Empress of Germany, 
who gave a reception to twenty-one of 
the delegates. The Empress was not 
present. The convention was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
with a gavel from the women of Wyo- 
ming, who have longest enjoyed the 
right of full suffrage. Mrs. Catt called 
attention to the high character of the 
officials in woman suffrage States, and 
to the laws enacted there for the pro- 
tection of women and children, and at- 
tributed the low average of divorces in 
Wyoming to the fact that women there 
had equal rights. Miss Thomas, presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, spoke on 
“University Education of Women in 
the United States,” showing that more 
men than women broke down in uni- 
versity work, and that women were not 
unfitted for matrimony nor disinclined 
to it. Educated women raised more 
children to maturity than others of the 
same social class. Mrs. Alice Horne, 
a member of the Utah Legislature, de- 
scribed the art work of women in the 
Utah schools. Mrs. Maud Nathan, of 
New York, gave an account of the 
Consumers’ League and woman’s work 
in trade organizations. Miss J. J. 
Dock, of New York, spoke on “ Sick 
Nursing in the United States,” as a 
representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Nurses, with 6,000 members. 
Mrs. McTerrel, honorary president of 
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the National Association of Colored 
Women, read a paper on “Colored 
Women as House Servants.” Miss 
Blankenberg, of Philadelphia, traced 
“The Evolution of American Laws 
Concerning Women.” The congress 
was opened by an address from Frau 
Marie Stritt, of Dresden, president of 
the German League, to which the 
Countess of Aberdeen, president of the 
International Council, responded. Mass 
meetings were held and great inter- 
est shown by the German women. The 
municipality of Berlin voted money to 
defray the expenses of a farewell din- 
ner to the delegates. Garden parties 
were given by Chancellor von Biilow 
and the Secretary of the Interior, von 
Posadowsky-Wehner. Count von 
Honsbréck obtained permission to 
speak and criticised the delegates for 
accepting such invitations from mem- 
bers of the Government, on account of 
their recent action against woman’s 
suffrage. ‘‘ The Secretary of the In- 
terior,” said Count von Ho6nsbréck, 
“ snubbed the movement, but gave you 
strawberries and cream.” Fraulein 
Freudenberg, of Munich, repelled the 
criticism, and Fraulein Helene Lange 
said that the advocates of woman’s 
rights hoped to have an opportunity to 
meet their direct enemies socially and 
explain their views. The action re- 
ferred to was the refusal of the Gov- 
ernment to accept the provision for 
women’s voting in the law establish- 
ing mercantile arbitration tribunals 
which had been added to the bill on 
the first reading. The clause was 
struck out and om passed. 


Count Bobrikoff, Gov- 
ernor-General of Fin- 
land, was shot at the 
entrance of the Finnish Senate at Hel- 
singfors on the morning of June 16th 
and died on the following day. The 
assassin, Eugene Schaumann, a son of 
Senator Schaumann, immediately com- 
mitted suicide. He was a university 
student and an ardent patriot, but it 
does not appear that the deed was the 
result of any concerted attempt of a revo- 
lutionary society. Schaumann placed 
himself at the head of the stairs by which 
the Governor was to pass into the Sen- 
ate Chamber. As Bobrikoff, in full uni- 
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form, started upstairs Schaumann came 
down and met him on the second land- 
ing, where he fired a concealed revolver 
and shot him through the body; after- 
ward firing two more shots, one of which 
struck the Governor in the neck as he 
turned away. Bobrikoff was appointed 
Governor-General of Finland in April, 
1899, to carry out the severe repression 
policy determined upon by the Govern- 
ment. He suppressed patriotic newspa- 
pers, banished many professors, editors, 
Ministers and prominent men, who pro- 
tested against the Russification of the 
Duchy; at the same time putting a stop 
to the emigration of Finlanders who did 
not wish to serve in the Russian army. 
In April, 1902, the Cossacks, by his or- 
der, charged the crowds on the streets of 
Helsingfors, which aroused intense in- 
dignation and resulted in some rioting. 
In April, 1903, the Emperor Nicholas 
signed a decree investing Bobrikoff with 
dictatorial powers, by which he was able 
to arrest and imprison any one without 
legal action, to close hotels, shops or 
factories, prohibit private meetings, dis- 
solve associations, and expel from Fin- 
land any persons he considered danger- 
ous. His opinion of the situation in Fin- 
land was given to a Russian literary 
man, Belaieff, a few days before his 
death, and includes the following im- 
portant paragraphs, on which we com- 
ment in our editorial columns: 

“The Finns thoroughly understand the state 
of affairs, and are maintaining correct relations 
toward the Russian administration. 

“ The trouble is all with the Swedes. Swedo- 
mania is still a very strong propaganda, and is 
pushed in the most underhanded and disrepu- 
table fashion. In order to poison the people’s 
minds proclamations are showered from Swe- 
den. We seize what we can, but wherever one 
head is chopped off another grows. My sym- 
pathies are on the side of the Old Finns, who 
form seven-eighths of the population. I be- 
lieve in them. The majority of the Senate is 
composed of Old Finns. I selected them. I 
prefer them to the Swedes, hence the hostility 
of the latter. Helsingfors gives me no rest 
night or day. The city is a hotbed of dissen- 
s10n. 

“The Finns do not sympathize with us. They 
rejoice at the Japanese victories. There is no 
denying that it is a difficult time for us; espe- 
cially in regard to our frontiers. Concessions 
are necessary, but at the same time they are 
not advisable yet.” 


It is expected that the Czar will prevent _ 

















a convocation of the Diet as a punish- 
ment on the people. The expectation 
that Lieutenant-General von Wahl will 
be appointed Governor-General of Fin- 
land increases the apprehension that the 
repression policy of the Russian Gov- 
ernment will be continued and even in- 
creased. General von Wahl was Chief 
of Police at St. Petersburg during the 
student riots of 1895, and was afterward 
made Governor of Nizhni Novgorod. On 
May 18th, 1902, an attempt was made 
to assassinate him at Vilna by a man who 
stepped up behind him in the dark and 
fired at him twice with a _ revolver, 
wounding him in the left hand and right 
foot. The man was arrested and hanged. 
General Turbine will temporarily suc- 
ceed General Bobrikoff as Governor- 
General of Finland. The assassination 
is strongly condemned by the conserva- 
tive element among the Finns, but it 
is recognized by the European press that 
the act was natural under the circum- 


stances. 
as 


The Vladivostok squadron 
of three cruisers made a 
raid on the Straits of 
Korea last week and attacked three 
Japanese transports. Vice Admiral 
Skrydloff left Vladivostok with the 
armored cruisers the “ Rossia,” the 
“ Gromoboi,” the “ Rurik,” and some 
torpedo boats. The protected cruiser 
“Bogatyr” has been hauled off the 
rocks and towed into the harbor of Vladi- 
vostok, where it is being repaired. The 
Russian fleet sighted the transport 
“ Hitache ” on the morning of the 15th 
and signaled her to stop. This was 
obeyed, but she afterward attempted to 
escape. The Russians followed and 
opened a heavy fire, hitting the vessel 
60 times. One shell struck the engine 
and killed 200 men. The Russian fire 
raked the crowded decks until they 
were covered with corpses. Colonel 
Campbell, the English master of the 
transport, jumped overboard, and is 
missing; the commander of troops, 
Colonel Luchi, burned the flag, and, 
together with many of the other offi- 
cers and soldiers, committed suicide. 
Some of the crew and troops escaped. 
By six o’clock in the evening the ves- 
sel was submerged. The transport 
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“ Sado ” was encountered 35 miles west 
of Shiro Island. A boat was sent by 
the “Sado” to the Russians, who 
stated that 40 minutes would be given 
to permit the non-combatants, said to 
number 610, to leave. The chief mate, 
an Englishman, was taken on board. 
Before the expiration of the 40 minutes, 
it is claimed, the Russians torpedoed the 
ship, from both sides, damaging it, but 
not sinking it. It went aground on 
Okino Island, and was towed to port. 
Altogether 509 survivors of these two 
transports are known to have reached 
shore. The “ Idzumi,” a transport home- 
ward bound with sick soldiers, was 
shelled and sunk. The steamer “ Kat- 
suno,” which set out to rescue the sur- 
vivors of the transports, collided with 
the steamer “ Yamatokan,” bound on 
the same errand, and was sunk off 
Moji. The Russian squadron has re- 
turned to Vladivostok. Kai-Ping, on 
the west coast of the Liao-Tung penin- 
sula, and Ying-Kow, the port of Niu- 
chwang, have been bombarded by Jap- 
anese cruisers, and the latter port has 
been in consequence evacuated by 
3,000 Russian troops, with 20 guns.— 
The British collier “ Allanton,” loaded 
with 6,500 tons of anthracite, was cap- 
tured and taken to Vladivostok, to be 
tried by a prize court. The crew con- 
sisted of 30 British subjects. A fourth 
unsuccessful attempt to blockade the 
entrance to the harbor of Port Ar- 
thur by four fire ships is reported by 
the Russians. The “ Novik” is said to 
have passed out of the harbor without 
interference. The Japanese outposts are 
18 miles from Port Arthur, two miles 
from the Russian outposts. 


ca 


By hard and almost con- 
tinuous fighting from 
June 11th to June 16th 
the Japanese have driven the Russians 
northward, and have made themselves 
masters of the whole Liao-Tung penin- 
sula, with the exception of Port Arthur, 
now beseiged. The attempt of General 
Stackelberg to relieve Port Arthur, or at 
least to create a diversion by attacking 
General Oku in the rear, has completely 
failed, and, after receiving and inflicting 
heavy losses, the Russians are in full re- 
treat toward Hai-Cheng. This is a sta- 
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tion on the railroad near Niuchwang, 
and, if the Russians attempt to hold the 
place, it is likely to be soon the scene of 
the most extensive engagement of the 
war, since all three of the Japanese 
armies can be concentrated there, from 
the Liao-Tung peninsula on the south, 
from Siu-Yen on the southeast, and 
Feng-Wang-Cheng on the east. There 
is also no apparent reason why a Japa- 
nese force could not now be landed at 
Ying-Kow, the port of Niuchwang, and 
approach to Hai-Cheng from the west. 
The fighting began by a series of night 
attacks on the 11th and 12th on the Rus- 
sian advance posts by Japanese advanc- 
ing moving north from Polan-Tien. 
The Russians had chosen a strong posi- 
tion on Hights of Wafang-Kao, over- 
looking the valley of the Tassa River, 
and were dislodged only after two days’ 
hard fighting. Here, as in the battles of 
the Yalu and Nan-Shan hill ,the Japanese 
artillery did the principal part of the work, 
both in preparing for assaults and in pur- 
suit of the retreating enemy. Two bat- 
teries of the first Russian artillery were 
literally cut to pieces by the Japanese 
shells, thirteen out of sixteen guns be- 
ing put out of action and abandoned. 
From the Russian reports the Japanese 
outnumbered them in troops as well as 
guns, the Russians having 42 battalions 
while the Japanese had 44 and over 200 
guns. The Russian soldiers fought with 
the greatest bravery and did not retreat 
until forced to by the Japanese turning 
their right flank. The total Russian 
losses were about 2,000 dead, and many 
times that number wounded and prison- 
ers; I,100 wounded men and 55 officers 
were taken by the hospital trains to Liao- 
Yang. General Oku reports that he 
buried 1,516 Russians on the field. The 
Japanese losses are reported as about 
goo. Seven Russian officers and 300 
men were taken prisoners. Both parties 
claim that the other violated the rules of 
war, the Japanese by shelling a Red 
Cross station and the Russians by ad- 
vancing under Japanese flag. Charges 
of the mutilation of bodies are also mu- 
tually made. One unexpected feature of 
this battle was the effective use of their 
cavalry by the Japanese, an arm in which 
they were supposed to be weak. The 
tussian left had been reinforced until 
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it outnumbered the opposing Japanese, 
when the Japanese. cavalry, which came 
from Pitsu-Wo on the east coast of the 
peninsula, swept round the Russian left 
and turned the tide of battle, afterward 
pursuing the Cossacks as they retired. 
The sixth company of the third regiment 
in a charge of the Russian left reached 
the shelter of the Japanese trenches with 
a loss of all their officers and half their 
men. Here there was a hand to hand 
fight with stones and gun-butts on both 
sides until the remainder of the Russians, 
taking refuge in a ravine, were cut down 
by shell fire from the Japanese artillery. 
Fighting is still going on at Kai-Ping on 
the railroad as we ge to press. 


As fast as one of his con- 
ditions is met Raisuli makes 
more stipulations, until there 
is some doubt now of being able to meet 
his demands. The $55,000 ransom was 
raised and ready to be paid over, the 
members of Raisuli’s band which were 
in prison were ready to be released, and 
the two sheiks of Beni M’Suar whom 
Raisuli demanded on account of their 
hostile action toward him were captured 
by the Governor of Tangier, but now he 
refuses to release Perdicaris and Varley 
unless the captive tribesmen and the 
money are brought to him in his mountain 
fastness. The Sherif of Wazan, who is 
a more direct descendant of the Prophet 
than the Sultan, and who has been edu- 
cated in France, is acting as interme- 
diary, and the matter may be placed in 
his hands. The situation has been com- 
plicated by the ‘action of the Sultan in 
sending about 400 Moorish troops of the 
worst type to Tangier. These men are 
more feared by the foreign residents 
than are the bandits, and protests have 
been made against them by Great Britain 
and the United States, and troops may 
be landed from the ships if the Moorish 
soldiers remain. The British battleship 
“ Prince of Wales ” has arrived at Tan- 
gier from Gibraltar. Raisuli declares 
that the Moorish people as a whole will 
rise if foreign troops are landed. He 
lays the blame of the present trouble on 
the deposed Governor of Tangier, who, 
he says, persecuted: his tribe, killed boys, 
mutilated children and disregarded all 
the principles of their religion. 
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General Kuroki 


General Itei Kuroki, the Commander-in-Chief of the First Japanese Army 
Corps in the Field, whose portrait is here reproduced, drawn by Shugetsu 
Shoda, was born in the year 1845 in Satsuma (the province of Satsuma 
is in the southern extremity of Kiushiu and may be called the Sparta of Japan). 
The hero of the recent battle of Yalu is a typical soldier of Satsuman character. 
In him there is no element of cowardice. He is courage personified. He lived 
the life of a soldier from boyhood, gradually rising from a low rank in the army 
until he was promoted to a genéralship. 

In the War of Restoration of 1868 he served at the head of a detachment 
of the Imperial Army. In 1871 he was promoted to the rank of a captain in 
the Imperial Guard Division. In the South-Western War of 1877 he fought for 
the Mikado continually for 180 days against Takamori Saigo, a man from his 
own provence, who rebelled against the Mikado’s Government because it had not 
taken his counsel to reprimand Korea for her misdemeanor in 1875. Among the 
Satsumans there was a division of opinion. Some sympathized with Saigo, others 
rebuked him for his error. In 1884, when a prince of Sweden visited Japan, 
Kuroki, as a staff officer, surprised the visitor with his show of military tactics. 
In 1892 he was a Lieutenant-General and the Commander of the Sixth Division 
at Kumamoto. Two years later war was declared between China and Japan. 
The orders for the movement of the troops were issued. After the regulars and 
the first reserves of the Sixth Division departed, Kuroki’s nerve was severely 
taxed while he was replacing the vacancy with the second reserves, party be- 
cause at times he neglected meals and shortened hours of sleep, but chiefly be- 
cause he was anxious to go to the front rather than stay at home. Later, when 
he was in the storms of battle fields, he said to some one, “I feel very much 
relieved now that I am in the field.” 

In the capture of Weil-Hai-Wel, which was achieved on the land attack by 
the combination of forces from the Second and the Sixth Divisions, Kuroki had done 
all in his power to assist Lieutenant-General Sakuma, who was in command of 
the Second Division, in the joint attack of the stronghold. 

Some years after the war, when Generals Yamagata and Oyama were made 
Field Marshals, Kuroki, together with Oku and Nozu, was promoted to the rank 
of a general. JIHEI HASHIGUCHI. 
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General Hokyo Oku, the Commander-in-Chief of the Second Japanese Army 
Corps in the Field, whose portrait is here reproduced, drawn by Shugetsu 
Shoda, first made himself prominent in 1877, when, as a Major-Colonel 
in the Imperial Army, he defended the Castle of Kumamoto, under the command 
of Major-General Kanjo Tani, against the firm investment of the castle by the 
South-Western Rebels under 'Takamori Saigo, Japan’s Jefferson Davis. This war. 
it must be explained, was, like the Civil War of the United States, the war that 
might have torn Japan asunder. The Castle of Kumamoto once taken by the 
Rebels, it was apparent that there was no checking of their advance toward 
the capital city of Tokyo, where they would force the Government officials to do 
the pleasure of the ringleader. It was Major-Colonel Oku who boldly led the 
sortie, broke through the besiegers, and established communication with the Im- 
perial reinforcements outside. Thus, he knows what it is to be besieged, and 
consequently knows how to deal with the besieged in the Port Arthur fortress. 

During the Chinese-Japanese War he stayed at home as the Commander of 
the Sixth Division at Kumamoto, to succeed Lieutenant-General Kuroki, who 
went to the front. After the war, when Japan was divided into three different 
sections of military administration—the Eastern, the Middle, and the Western— 
Lieutenant-General Oku was made the head of the Eastern. At the coronation 
of Edward VII of England as the Emperor of India, Oku represented Japan in 
the Indian part of the ceremony. In October, 1903, he was promoted to the rank 
of a general, and made a permanent member of the Council of War. 

Altho he is not a Satsuman, but a Bungoan (the province of Bungo is on the 
Pacific coast of Kiushiu and may be called the Corinth of Japan), yet, as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Second Japanese Army Corps, he has already per- 
formed an epoch-making feat at Kin-Chow and at the Nan-Shan Hill. It is but 
a question of a week or two before he will reach to the climax of this Russo- 
Japanese War—namely, the Fall of Port Arthur, which even a three year old 
child knows by instinct will happen. JIHBI HASHIGUCHI. 
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General Michitsura Nozu, the probable Commander-in-Chief of the Third 
Japanese Army ae which has not yet been mobilized, and whose r- 
trait, by. Shugetsu Shoda, is here reproduced, was born in Satsuma, like 
General Kuroki, with all the characteristics of a Satsuman. He is a few years 
the senior of his fellow-provincial soldier. The reasons why he was not placed 
in command of the First Army are i." Among others, the fact that he had 
already been in the similar position in time of the Chinese-Japanese War stands 
re-eminent, because, when there are other generals, tho younger than yet 
Just as brave as himself, there was no reason why the younger men should not 
given a chance. 

In his younger days he served as a Major-Colonel in the Imperial Army, in 
the South-Western Civil War. In the Chinese-Japanese War, however, he d 
concentrated his energy, which was inspired in him by years of experience of 
soldier life, and won his fame. 

In the beginning of the war, then Lieutenant-General, Nozu went to the 
front as the Commander of the Fifth Division of Hiroshima. At Ping Yang, per- 
ceiving the weakness of the Chinese in the battle in a plain, he 
attacked the enemy in a plain around the city before the enemy was 
able to defend the stronghold. This was effective, and the Chinese fied 

ell-mell toward Yalu. riving the fugitives on the spur of the moment, 
e forced his march to Wiju, where, under the direction of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Yamagata, he, in conjunction with Lieutenant-General 
Katsura (the present Premier of geoee), the Commander of the Third Division 
of Nagoya, led his men across Yalu. hile yet the army was marching on, the 
Commander-in-Chief was recalled by the Mikado himself, partly on account of his 
disobedience, but chiefly on account of his ill health. And his duties were trans- 
ferred to Nozu. 

After the war Nozu was promoted to the rank of a general, was made the 
head of the middle section of the military administration, and a permanent mem. 
ber of the Council of War. His generalship, however, is look upon as some- 
what superior to the other two. Altho the Commander-in-Chief of the Third 
Army is still a thing of m weety to the public, yet if General Nozu should be 
obliged to assume the position, it is apparent that he will be a sort of a field 
marshal, despite the report that Field Marshal Yamagata will to the front 
and direct the armies in the field. JIHEI HASHIGUCHI. 
































































Russia Will Crush Japan 


BY PRINCE HESPERE OUKAHTOMSKY 


[Prince Oukahtomsky is the editor of the St. Petersburg Viedomosti, one of the most 
influential papers ir Europe. He is a gentleman of the bedchamber at the court of the 


Czar and enjoys the personal confidence and friendship of the latter. 


He is particu- 


larly qualified to speak of the war in the Far East, because he is thoroughly acquainted 
with that part of the world, by reason of long service there, which incidentally procured 
for him from the Bmperor of China the decoration of a mandarin of the first rank, 
which his portrait shows him wearing—the sash with embroidered dragons. The prince 
came to this country to attend the St. Louis Fair as a representative of the Russian 
press. He declared to the writer that there is no truth in the report that Russia sent 
him to examine our Constitution and mode of government, in view of an intention on 


the part of Russia to adopt a constitution. 
intention of changing her form of government. 
St. Louis Fair in its unfinished condition, 


USSIA will most assuredly crush 
Japan, and I look to see her take 

a large slice of China to pay the 
expenses of the war, because it will be 
impossible for the Chinese generals to 
restrain their troops. They will commit 


actual hostilities 
against the Rus- 
sians, with the re- 
sult of bringing on 
a war _ between 
Russia and China, 
or at least such 
conflicts caused by 
Chinese aggression 
as will entitle Rus- 
sia to very substan- 
tial compensation 
from the Chinese. 


When the situa- 
tion in the Far 
East has _ been 
cleared up by 
means of ultimate 
Russian victory, 
which is inevitable, 
there will come a 
reckoning with 
England, who is 
undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the 
Japanese attack 
upon us. England 
would now like to 
have better rela- 
tions with Rus- 
sia. She desires 
to come upon the 
scene smiling 
and philanthropic, 
blandly advising 
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Prince Hespere Oukahtothsky 


The story is wholly false. Russia has no 
The Prince was not impressed by the 
He is now returning to Russia.—Ep1rTor.] 


peace and holding out her hand to 
share with us the spoils of victory. 
But it is now too late. We recognize 
her as our old enemy, who has ever stood 
in the path of Russian development, who 
has by various means held us back from 


the sea, has con- 
stantly, by means 
of her publications 
and her machinery 
for disseminating 
news, fostered 
prejudices against 
us throughout the 
entire civilized 
world. This last 
attack on us is only 
one of a hundred 
scores that we have 
against England, 
and when our war 
with Japan is 
ended it will be not 
only possible, but 
also necessary, that 
we then proceed 
with the long con- 
templated expedi- 
tion to India. 

We must crush 
Japan. We must 
disarm her, be- 
cause she is a 
menace to the 
peace of Asia, a 
disturber who is 
an enemy of civil- 
ization; and we 
must also drive 
England out of In- 
dia, for then only 














RUSSIA WILL 


can there be a permanent peace. Russia 
will then be without a rival throughout 
all Asia, and the White Czar will reign 
everywhere from sea to sea. 

The successes which Japan has gained 
so far are not at all a surprise to me, be- 
cause Japan has had five or six men to 
our one in all the battles, for the reason 
that Russia has had so many points to 
cover and guard, and, therefore, the force 
with which she could meet Japan’s sud- 
den attack was very small. 

The truth of the matter is that we were 
caught napping. We certainly did not 
expect that Japan would be foolish 
enough to attack us. We thought that 
their great men had too much sense to 
precipitate what must ultimately, for 
them, be such a terrible and disastrous 
conflict. We felt sure that they could 
see that tho they might be enabled to 
strike us a few severe blows at first, yet 
they could not maintain the conflict, and 
sooner or later we must crush them. 

Taken on the whole, the Japanese have 
not done as well as I expected they would 
when they began the war. Considering 
all their advantages they have certainly 
not accomplished much. The sinking of 
some vessels of the Port Arthur fleet was 
to be expected, as the Japanese fleet on 
the spot was much stronger than that 
of the Russians. Russia is so large that 
she has had to divide her ships in a 
number of fleets, while the Japanese ships 
were concentrated. 

Save the sinking of a few war ships 
and the defeat of Russian troops in one 
battle, where three thousand men were 
killed, the Japanese have practically ac- 
complished nothing, while at the same 
time their losses in killed and wounded 
have been as great as ours and some of 
their ships have been sunk. 

Our early disasters are partly due to 
the negligent good nature of Russia in 
her dealing with Japan. It is true that 
at the close of the war between China 
and Japan Russia interposed to stop hos- 
tilities, but she did not do so to Japan’s 
loss. At the time when Russia inter- 
posed Japan had already secured all the 
glory and emolument which could be 
gained, and it was Russia which aided 
China to pay a war indemnity of $400,- 
000,000. By reason of this immense pay- 
ment Japan was able to equip her great 
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fleet, and later this powerful weapon is 
turned against us, who gave it to the 
Japanese. It was a mistake in our di- 
plomacy to allow Japan to become so 
powerful, and the rectification of this 
error will cost us a deal of trouble. 
Nevertheless it will be rectified and Ja- 
pan’s power for evil will be forever 
broken. 

England, France and, I believe, even 
America, in Russia’s place, would long 
since have taken an opportunity to at- 
tack and disarm Japan in the interest of 
their own safety, but Russia for the past 
twenty-five years has been at peace, and 
all her statesmen have striven for peace, 
and her preachers have preached peace, 
so that the people grew to believe that 
peace would last forever. Meanwhile, 
we were busy growing and extending, as 
we have been growing and extending 
ever since the seventeenth century. We 
marked the Japanese and understood 
their qualities, but our size and power 
gave us such an immense feeling of se- 
curity that we did not think it necessary 
to weaken or disarm them, while the 
belief that they would attack us never 
dawned. 

It is only of recent years, comparative- 
ly speaking, that we have been a neigh- 
bor of Japan, by reason of having come 
to the Pacific Coast, for tho Siberia has 
long been ours and tho we even projected 
our interests across the Pacific to Alaska, 
yet, nevertheless, we had little contact 
with the Japanese, by reason of the fact 
that a vast and almost unpeopled waste 
lay between the real Russia and the 
Mikado’s islands. We were well aware 
of the fact that the Japanese were ag- 
gressive and that they had tyrannized 
over their neighbors, the peaceful Chi- 
nese and Koreans, and also that they 
had been the worst of all pirates, but still 
we did not think it necessary to weaken 
them, and our good natured tolerance 
of this rival has earned us the rough 
lesson which we had been receiving. 

It was a conflict which certainly had 
to come, because the Japanese demanded 
that we shall stop growing and that, of 
course, is impossible. The wise thing 
for us to have done would have been to 
strike them ten years ago, when our 
relative strength was greater than theirs. 
I know that there is some feeling here 
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concerning Russia’s acquisition of Man- 
churia, but Manchuria lay in the line of 
Russian advance, and it was the force of 
evolution that necessitated our occupy- 
ing that country, which China had prac- 
tically abandoned. The result of our 
occupation, involving as it does the con- 
struction of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
has been of great benefit, not to Man- 
churia alone, but also to the entire civil- 
ized world. 

When the tide of war turns, as it will 
in a few weeks, and the Americans see 
that the Japanese are not invariably suc- 
cessful, I expect that there will come a 
change in the sentiment of the people 
here, and that they will once more look 
upon their old friend Russia with favor- 
able eyes. America and Russia should 
be friends. Together they can do much, 
and such friendship will be mutually 
profitable. The reason that America 
cherishes prejudice against Russia is to 
be found in the misrepresentation of the 
English press and news agencies, from 
which the American newspapers obtain 
their reports of matters in the Far East. 
Russia has been portrayed as the enemy 
of progress and freedom, the oppressor 
of the poor and indissolubly wedded to 
despotism. 

Really Russia is not a despotism at all, 
altho the successor of the Czars of Mos- 
cow maintains the ancient form of gov- 
ernment because of the effect of tradi- 
tion in a country where one hundred mil- 
lion of the inhabitants are illiterate. So, 
then, it would seem like a shameful retro- 
gression if the powers of their ruler 
suffered abatement. Different peoples 
need different governments. 
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I note that it has been stated that re- 
cently the peasants’ communal govern- 
ments have been taken from them, and 
the powers formerly vested in the pea- 
sants’ officers have passed into the hands 
of appointees of the Governors of 
Provinces, who, themselves, are ap- 
pointees of the Czar. There is no truth 
in that statement. Russia has not retro- 
gressed. The peasants still govern them- 
selves. 

Education also is extending fast. I can 
see great progress in that matter, and 
the effect of this work will be to make, 
in Russia, an increasingly large demand 
for men of the highest intelligence to 
carry on her important affairs. That 
will necessitate the Government paying 
more attention to education, in regard 
to which in the past I must admit that 
we have been lax. 

What the world has seen in the past 
few months in the Far East has been 
the beginning of the drama “ The Evo- 
lution of Asia.” Russia was asleep when . 
the first blows fell; her people, lulled by 
twenty-five years of continuous peace, 
had almost lost their martial spirit. But 
they are awake now and soon those who 
stirred them up will regret it. There 
will be fires in unexpected places. 

In a short time we will have 600,000 
men in the field, and they will refuse to 
return home empty handed. 

One of the results of the war will prob- 
ably be the destruction of the present 
Japanese Government. When the Japa- 
nese soldiers are driven out of Man- 
churia the Japanese nation will turn on 
their rulers and blame them for ventur- 
ing to fight on the land. 


New York. 














Mr. Andrew Carnegie at Skibo 


{The following article is written by one of the best-known publicists in England 


and a personal friend of Mr. Carnegie, but for personal reasons he does not wish his 


name used. 
home.—EDITOR. ] 


NY one more unlike the average 

A millionaire than Mr. Carnegie I 
have never met. That may possi- 

bly be because I have only met him at 
Skibo or in London on his way to Skibo. 
In New York he may be quite different ; 
in Pittsburg he may be more different 
still. The business side of him I do not 
know. The only Carnegie I have come 
across is not the Steel King, but the man, 
the host, the father, the friend and com- 
rade. As such I imagine he would upset 
any one’s preconceived notions of a mul- 
timillionaire. They often say in England 
that the best cure for admiring the House 
of Lords is to go and see it. The best 
cure for envying riches is to meet a mil- 
lionaire. Nothing reconciles me so much 
to my modest means as to come in close 
contact with a man struggling in the toils 


It presents a very charming picture of Mr. Carnegie in his North British 


of wealth, tied to it like another Frank- 
enstein to his monster, harassed almost 
to a certainty, possibly avaricious, prob- 
ably spoilt, and all but invariably finding 
out with dull amazement how infinitely 
harder it is to spend money than to make 
it. Such a spectacle, and it is far from 
being an uncommon one, frankly con- 
soles me. I turn from it to my daily 
work with a firm resolve not to be too 
successful, not to make too much money. 
But I will defy any one to keep to this 
easy contentment after a few days in 
Mr. Carnegie’s company. More remark- 
able even than his success is the way he 
takes it. He is the precise antithesis 
of the conventional “moneyed man.” 
Wealth so far from having spoiled seems 
hardly to have affected him; he wears it 
as lightly as a flower. A boy of twenty 
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Skibo Castle, the Highland Residence of Mr. Carnegie 
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with a dollar in his pocket and a fishing 
rod in his hand could not seem more free 
from care, more chirpy and light hearted 
than does this modern Maecenas. Toa 
quite extraordinary degree he has kept 
his heart and nature fresh and green 
within him; his interest in life and his 
determination to 
get as much out of 
it as possible are 
absolutely u nim - 
paired. I have 
never met a man 
who surrendered 
himself so wholly 
and easily to a 
bout of good hu- 
mored chaff or 
enjoyed a yarn 
with greater zest 
or was more eager 
to cap it with a 
better. Like so 
many men who 
have grown up and 
triumphed in the 
buoyant American 
air, he seems to 
carry within him 
the secret of per- 
petual youth. With 
all his immense 
practicality and ex- 
perience he is at 
bottom a man of 
great simplicity, 
not only in his 
tastes and pleas- 
ures, but in his in- 
stinctive attitude 
toward things; 
perhaps, too, to- 
ward people. It is 
an enviable and 
delightful quality, 
only to be found in 
men who, like Mr. 
Carnegie, have re- 
tained their early 
enthusiasms, and 
guarded the ele- 
mental emotions, the obvious, wholesome, 
primal feelings, from the “petty dust” of 
the outer world. He at any rate has not 
worn out his soul in piling up millions or 
blunted or narrowed either his mind or 
heart in the pursuit of the dollar. No 





Andrew Carnegie, from a Cartoon by “ Spy,” in 
Vanity Fair 
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man of our day has shown a keener 
sense of the responsibilities of wealth, yet 
no man shoulders those responsibilities 
with so few signs of effort. In his own 
room, with his secretary by his side, he 
may feel the burden of it; but meet him 
in the corridor outside, in a large-checked 
knickerbocker suit, 
a cap on his head 
and a golf club in 
his hand, and a 
blither, jollier, less 
worried, more en- 
tirely detached 
man you could not 
wish for. If I could 
persuade myself 
that the ownership 
and administration 
of a fortune in nine 
figures would leave 
me as young and 
keen and unaf- 
fected as it has left 
Mr. Carnegie, I 
should be willing 
to become a mil- 
lionaire to-mor- 
row. 

I remember an 
English journalist 
describing to me 
his first evening at 
Skibo. He missed 
a train, arrived late 
and was dining 
alone. It must 
have been about a 
quarter to ten. 
“ While I was eat- 
ing the dooropened 
just wide enough 
to allow a man to 
slip through, and 
in came Mr. Car- 
negie. I had never 
seen him _ before 
and my first im- 
pression was one 
of disappointment. 
This the famous 
autocrat of the steel trade? A small, 
wiry, white haired, bronzed-faced, care- 
fully dressed man came gently, half 
deprecatingly’ across the carpet. An 
amazingly small hand of almost woman- 
like softness was placed in mine. A low, 














easy voice said it was extremely glad to 
know and welcome me. Neither pres- 
ence, manner, voice nor hand spoke of 
authority, and it was not till I caught a 
glimpse of the line of mouth and chin 
that I could persuade myself that this 
was really Mr. Carnegie. Stubborn, 
decisive, strongly edged, the mouth 
marked the man, or, at least, the man- 
ager. But it was his eyes that most held 
me. They are blue and, like most blue 
eyes, the mirror of his thoughts. I doubt 
whether it would be possible for Mr. Car- 
negie to keep an emotion wholly secret 
and prevent it from finding a tell-tale 
expression in those eyes of his. He 
smiles and frowns with them even tho 
his lips are silent. I have seen them as 
hard and forbidding as ice and as tender 
as a woman’s, the face, meanwhile, emo- 
tionless. That evening they were active 
and shining with merriment. A smile of 
singular sweetness played round his face ; 
it was evident my host was in one of his 
most sprightly moods. I soon learned 
why. ‘ You must finish your dinner as 
soon as you can,’ he said, ‘and come 
downstairs. There’s a man there danc- 
ing, a Skibo man; just taken three first 
prizes at the national sports, a thing 
that’s never been done before. It’s won- 
derful. Come downstairs and see it.’ 
I went downstairs into a long oak-pan- 
eled room, hung with gun cases, maps 
of the estate, trophies of rod and gun 
and the usual impedimenta of a country 
house smoking room. At one end a mov- 
able platform, six inches or so from 
the ground, was set up. The house 
party, a rather distinguished one, sat on 
chairs in rows. The servants stood by 
the door and round the walls, and the 
champion dancer danced—reels, sword- 
dances and hornpipes—till one’s eyes be- 
gan to water. And when it was all over 
Carnegie stepped on to the platform, put 
his hand on the man’s shoulder and said: 
‘Angus, you have done better than any 
one else what a great many men are try- 
ing to do. Any one who does that is a 
man of distinction. You, Angus, are a 


man of distinction and I am proud of 
you.” I was delighted. An Englishman 
might have said the same, but he would 
have said it in a patronizing way, and he 
would never have put his hand on his 
servant’s shoulder. Mr. Carnegie spoke 
as man to man and Angus met him in the 
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same spirit. When he had recovered his 
breath he made a little speech, beginning, 
‘My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,’ in 
correct form, admitting that he undoubt- 
edly was a man of distinction, but adding 
that his greatest pride in winning the 
prizes was the thought that he had con- 
ferred honor on Skibo and the Carnegie 
clan. It was a charming incident and 
quite impossible south of the Tweed.” 

I should like to have been present at 
that scene. It must have summed up 
many of the characteristics of Mr. Car- 
negie in his home life—his kindly demo- 
cratic spirit especially, and his most hu- 
man interest in all that concerns Skibo. 
But one cannot be long in his Scottish 
castle without meeting with instances of 
both these qualities. There is no more 
popular laird in all Scotland than the 
laird of Skibo, and the pride he takes in 
the affection of the crofters round about 
is only equaled by the warmth with 
which he reciprocates it. I was walking 
one Sunday afternoon in a party that in- 
cluded a baronet, an ex-Cabinet Minister 
and the head of a great university. A 
crofter’s son took off his hat to Mr. Car- 
negie. The laird at once left his com- 
pany, went over to the youth, chatted 
genially with him for nearly five minutes, 
and when he rejoined us gave us the 
whole history of the boy’s family and 
launched into an ardent eulogy of his tal- 
ent for wood-carving. It is not only 
because Mr. Carnegie has enormously 
improved his estate and all who live on 
it by employing them in drainage works, 
fencing, building roads and so on, that 
the people love him; it is that they feel 
him one of themselves, perfectly accessi- 
ble and genuinely interested in all their 
doings. He has the happy knack, where- 
ever he goes, of attracting by the power 
of sympathy, heartily given out and 
heartily returned. He is interested in 
others because he is interested in him- 
self and takes a quietly complacent sat- 
isfaction in all he does or says. Mr. Car- 
negie has found the world a thoroughly 
agreeable place and does not conceal his 
approval of it. He is pleased with him- 
self, his friends and above all with Skibo; 
and his pleasure is totally free from van- 
ity. I have known him to stand for half 
an hour pointing out to guests the im- 
provements he has already made in the 
estate and those he intends making, and 
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tracing on the gravel his plan for form- 
ing a loch here and building a dam there 
to perfect the fishing. Fishing and golf 
are the hobbies of his life. He has his 
own golf course laid out on the Skibo 
estate, and within the last few years has 
built two elaborate salmon and trout 
hatcheries. Billiards he plays, but only 
occasionally. Cards I have never seen 
him touch, tho I believe whist may be 
included among his pastimes. He never 
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personal experience, but the rivers and 
lochs that he either owns or rents fur- 
nish unequaled sport. 

Skibo Castle stands on Dornoch Firth 
in Sutherlandshire, away up in the ex- 
treme north of Scotland. The climate 
for some inexplicable reason is that of a 
northern Riviera, mild and bracing. The 
best of highland scenery—and there is 
none better—lies all round. The neigh- 
borhood is rich in history and romance. 
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Private Swimming Pool at Skibo Castle; Hot or Cold Water 


shoots, but those of his guests who do 
are welcome to an admirable grouse 
moor and some first-class deer stalking. 
Mr. Carnegie keeps a private yacht, an- 
chored almost at the foot of the castle, 
and from time to time takes a cruise on 
the firth, but in the Cowes and Larchmont 
sense he would hardly rank as a yachts- 
man. Motoring he hates, and his is 
probably the only great house in the 
United Kingdom where no motor car is 
to be found. On the other hand, he 
keeps about twenty of the finest horses 
I ever set eyes on, and a bewildering va- 
riety of carriages. But nothing wi!l drag 
him from his allegiance to fishing and 
golf. Of his links I cannot speak from 





Ten miles away stood Macbeth’s Castle, 
with the woods of Dunsinane close by. 
From the terrace of Skibo one looks over 
a magnificent panorama of firth and blue 
hills and rocky streams and woodland, so 
wide and various that each moment fresh 
beauties reveal themselves. “ If I owned 
this place,” I said to Mr. Carnegie one 
morning, just before he sailed for Amer- 
ica, “I should be sorry to exchange it 
for New York.” “ Ah!” said the laird 
with wistful tenderness, “I just count 
the days till I get back again.” The 
estate itself includes three or four villages _ 
and I know not how many thousands of 
acres—somewhere I should hazard be- 
tween forty and sixty. The grounds im- 

























mediately around the Castle are well laid 
out and boast some fine cedars and hollies 
and a remarkably good kitchen garden, 
but, on the whole, they will scarcely com- 
pare with those of many an English es- 
tate. The Castle, tho, would hold its own 
with any modern residence. Most of it 
is new and built to Mr. Carnegie’s orders, 
but parts of the old mansion still remain 
—the tower, for instance, from which 
floats a novel kind of flag—or, rather, 
two flags in one—the Union Jack on one 
side and the Stars and Stripes on the 
other. Inside, while there are naturally 
few of the curios and relics and famous 
pictures that belong to ancestral homes, 
everything is in admirable taste and the 
best of its kind, and an atmosphere of 
restfulness and “ homeyness ” infects one 
the moment the threshold is crossed. Mr. 
Carnegie keeps up the old Scotch cus- 
toms and has added to them one or two 
of his own. Every morning at eight 
o’clock a piper marches round the Castle 
and in the evening plays through the 
dinner hour. His reveillé lasts till twen- 
ty minutes past eight. Punctually at that 
moment he re-enters the Castle; punc- 
tually at that moment the organist sits 
down to the organ in the hall ; and guests 
who have risen to the wild skirling of the 
pipes descend to breakfast with the salu- 
tation of the organ in their ears. Break- 
fast at Skibo is a meal that rigorously 
enforces the equality of the sexes. No- 
body is allowed to wait on anybody else ; 
each forages for himself or herself alone. 
If it is a Sunday there is usually a post 
prandial stroll through the grounds un- 
der Mrs. Carnegie’s guidance, to inspect 
the model dairy, the poultry farm, the 
stables and the trees along ‘“ Ambassa- 
dors’ Walk,” each one of which has been 
planted by a duly accredited Ambassador. 
Then a choice between a drive to church 
and doing as one pleases at Skibo—Mr. 
Carnegie choosing the latter. Sunday 
evening host and hostess, guests (1f they 
care to) and all the members of the 
household assemble in the hall and sing 
hymns to the organ’s accompaniment. 
There is one feature of life at Skibo 
which is rather unusual. Mr. Carnegie 
detests tobacco. It was some years after 
Skibo came into his possession before he 
would consent to so far pander to the 
frailties of mankind as to add on a smok- 
ing room. Up till then guests had been 
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obliged to take their cigars and cigarets 
and pipes out of doors. To-day smokers 
at Skibo have everything they can possi- 
bly desire except their host’s company. 
He shuns the smoking room; nor does 
he even allow an after dinner cigaret to 
be taken in the dining room. There is 
no lingering over the walnuts and the 
wine at Skibo, and one of the pastimes 
of the older guests is to watch a novice 
lighting his cigar while strolling round 
the grounds with Mr. Carnegie. He does 
not do it twice. I do not mean to imply 
that Mr. Carnegie says anything, but the 
smoker gradually becomes aware of an 
anti-nicotine atmosphere, and, being 
naturally anxious to respect his host’s 
whims, retires to the smoking room 
when he wishes to light up. In another 
way, too, the laird of Skibo is carefully 
deferred to. He likes to lay down the 
law, and people let him. When they dis- 
agree they do it in silence, under the im- 
pression—whether right or wrong I do 
not know—that Mr. Carnegie does not 
care to be contradicted or argued with. 
While a man of remarkably wide reading 
and information, he has, as every one 
knows, his prejudices. I often think him 
intolerant and shortsighted in his views, 
but I do not on that account feel called 
upon to challenge them. The atmos- 
phere of Skibo somehow makes for ac- 
quiescence in Mr. Carnegie’s dicta and 
one is well content to let them pass with- 
out argument, especially when they re- 
late, as they usually do, to social and 
political questions. These are matters 
on which Mr. Carnegie rather prides 
himself as an authority, and as he holds 
forth on them, with closed eyes and wag- 
ging forefinger, in a pithy and pictur- 
esque style, it is at once easier and pleas- 
anter to listen than to dispute. 

In a rich man’s castle one expects to 
find some magnificent toys. At Skibo 
by far the most magnificent is the pri- 
vate swimming bath, splendidly housed 
in a building that stands within a few 
minutes’ walk-of the Castle. Its glass 
roof is so constructed as to slide away 
at the pull of a lever and leave one bath- 
ing in the open. The dressing rooms 


are numerous enough to accommodate a 
large house party and all the fittings and 
appointments touch the top notch of 
comfort. The water is salt and can be 
warmed at will; and if you have never 
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Skibo Castle—Another View 


bathed in warm salt water you have still 
something to live for. Close by the 
swimming bath stands an electrical pow- 
er house for lighting the Castle with 
electricity. That, too, is a splendid toy, 
if, indeed, one ought not rather to call 
it a necessity. In the Castle itself the 
most remarkable features are the organ 
and electric elevator, that the merest 
amateur can run, so ingenious is its 
mechanism, and a huge cabinet in the 
drawing room filled with the caskets con- 
taining the freedom of I know not how 
many cities. Altogether Skibo is a de- 


lightful place, not only in itself, but in 
the genial, friendly, unpretentious atmos- 
phere that surrounds it. A visitor there 
may be sure of meeting distinguished 
men and women, of having all the re- 
sources of an ideal country house at his 
disposal, and of finding in his host an in- 
tensely human and attractive character. 
No one who has studied Mr. Carnegie’s 
career from a distance can help admir- 
ing him. No one who has seen him in 
his singularly happy home life at Skibo 
can help both admiring and liking him. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 














‘Ima Toki Naru Zo” 


(*“NOW’S THE TIME”) 
TRANSLATED FROM THE JAPANESE BY A. LLOYD 


[A popular ballad which I found with this refrain in a Japanese magazine. 


Wu as the firmament above 

Spreads over us our country’s love, 

While deeper far than Ocean’s bed 

Our Sovereign’s mercy doth us stead. 
Your gratitude now would you show? 
Ima toki naru zo. 


Heroes of the Sacred Land, 

In grim array of war that stand, 

Sworn to defend your country’s right 

With steeled hearts and fists clenched tight, 
Your loyal bravery would you show? 
Ima toki naru zo. 


Man’s life is but a. little space: 
In fifty years he’s run his race; 
Sooner or later he must die; 
With chivalry and loyally 
To death for Japan would ye go? 
Ima toki naru zo. 


I have 
translated it fairly literally, with the exception of the last stanza, which contained a 
play upon words which it was quite out of my power to reproduce. The piety of the 
last stanza is a little accentuated in the translation.—A. LuLoyD.] 


Heroes that, all along the shore, 

Lest the fierce foe his army pour 

Into: these isles, stand sentinel, 

Do your duty brave and well. 
The hour of danger would ye know? 
Ima toki naru zo. 


Trusty seamen of the fleet, 
Would ye know when best to meet 
Your foe with storm of shot and shell, 
From every floating citadel, 
From guns above and guns below? 
Ima toki naru zo. 


Would you know when best to hurl 

Through black of night and running swirl 

The fell torpedo dealing death? 

Would you, holding fast your breath 
Deal the swift and secret blow? 
Ima toki naru zo. 


Now’s the time for deeds of fame, 
Small your country, great her name. 
Bear, and watch, endure, and toil, 
Think of glory, not of spoil, 

Strike, and Heaven direct the blow? 


Ima toki naru zo. 
Toxyo, Japan. 


Spike Riley’s Revenge 
BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


{Our readers need no introduction to Mr. Williams, the implacable foe of the 


crimps and the unswerving champion of the American sailor. 


Since this article was 


written Mr. Williams has shipped before the mast and is now on the ocean experiencing 
the discomforts and pleasures of the sailor’s life, which he has so often described. The 
following yarn, as are all of the author’s, is strictly true.—IpiTonr.] 


EFORE commencing this yarn I 
must prepare my readers for what 
is to follow by introducing my old 

shipmate and evil genius, Spike Riley. 
Spike and I have been cronies for years. 
We have worn the same oil-skins, eaten 
from the same mess-kid, drank from the 
same pannikin and slept in the same 
bunk—by turns. Together we have toiled 
through many a dirty night at sea, and 
engaged in many a happy frolic ashore. 
Sworn brothers, boon companions and 





bosom friends, Spike and I have gone 
down the world together looking fate in 
the face, and taking things as they came 
without complaint, until our last voyage, 
when we both got “ shanghaied ” through 
Spike’s recklessness. But Spike Riley 


has played a conspicuous part in the ad- 
ventures which I am about to relate, and 
in order to appreciate that part the reader 
should know something of his personal- 
ity, for Spike Riley is a real, living, sen- 
tient person and not a myth. 
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Spike Riley was born somewhere in 
Rhode Island, and I was born somewhere 
in Massachusetts, and to me he has al- 
ways been the picture of bad luck, for I 
never met him yet that he did not suc- 
ceed in getting me in some sort of trouble. 

But this is the first time he ever got me 
shanghaied, and I’ll take fine care it will 
be the last. Spike is a good deal older 
than I am, old enough to be my daddy, 
in fact, but I am glad he ain’t. 

I first met Spike in Calcutta a good 
many years ago, no matter how many. 
I had been paid off from the ship 
“ Maine ” and went to the Sailors’ Home 
to board. Spike had been discharged 
from an English ship the same day and 
came to board at the same place. 

He was a long-geared, cadaverous 
looking individual, with a slight stoop 
and a resonant nasal twang. The Brit- 
ishers ashore called him “ Yank,” and the 
Yanks dubbed him “ Razorback;” but I 
always addressed him as “ Spike,” and 
the name has stuck to him since. 

From the first there seemed to be a 
natural affinity between Spike and me. 
He was long and slim and I was short 
and thick, and extremes meet, you know. 
Spike is not a handsome man. He says 
it was his watch below when good looks 
were served out. But tho his features 
are not in his favor, Spike’s heart is in 
the right place. He is an open-handed, 
warm-hearted, rollicking sailor of the old 
school; courageous to the backbone and 
generous to a fault. A good shipmate, a 
true friend and an able seaman—I could 
not say more than this in Spike’s behalf, 
for it takes a good man to make a true 
sailor and a good animal to make a 
grizzly bear. 

But, as I have said, Spike Riley has 
always been my evil genius, tho, withal, 
my best friend. I have never met the old 
villain yet without serious consequences 
to myself. At Calcutta he got me 
“ broke ” on the police force. In Colombia 
he got me shot at by a lot of ragged revo- 
lutionists. At Valparaiso I came near 
being knifed by a jealous caballero 
through the unintentional conduct of 
mischief-making Spike. At Rio he got 
me marooned during a yellow fever epi- 
demic and I had to stay there six weeks. 
In South Africa he got me chased 
through the bush for fourteen days by 
th. Cape Mounted Police, by mistake for 
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a diamond smuggler. In London he got 
me involved in the big sailors’ and dock 
laborers’ strike, and I came near doing a 
long turn on the treadmill in consequence. 


At Singapore he got me_ nearly 
slaughtered for refusing to drink the 
Queen’s health under compulsion. 


In America he induced me to squander 
my substance in riotous living for three 
days and then got me shanghaied. 

But for all these injuries and many 
more which Spike has consciously or un- 
consciously inflicted on me I freely for- 
give him in consideration of one noble 
deed. One dark night, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, while we were furling the 
main topgallant sail in a howling gale 
of wind, Spike Riley saved me from com- 
ing down by the run and nearly lost his 
own life in the effort. The sail “ bal- 
looned ” before the wind and struck me 
in the face, breaking my hold on the 
“jack stay” and knocking me from the 
foot rope. “I am gone,” I ejaculated, as 
I felt myself falling, for I fully expected 
to lose the number of my mess then and 
there. 

“Not yet, sonny,” said a familiar 
voice beside me on the yard arm, and I 
suddenly felt myself grasped in the steel 
embrace of one of Spike’s long, sinewy, 
wasplike arms, while with the free hand 
he clung to a becket on the yard with a 
tenacity that defied grim Death himself. 
God bless the man who put the seizings 
on that becket, for I know that Spike 
would have gone to oblivion with me 
sooner than let me go alone. Is it won- 
derful that I should love this kind- 
hearted old sailor, who has dared so 
much for me, or that I should feel dis- 
posed to tolerate his natural failings out 
of sheer admiration for his noble vir- 
tues? 

In order to recount all the scrapes that 
Spike has got me into, first and last, and 
the dare-devil escapades we have been 
through together I should have to write 
a big book. For the present I shall only 
tell how he got me “ broke ” on the Cal- 
cutta police force to gratify his thirst for 
revenge, for he is a vindictive old scoun- 
drel. 

I was quite young and strong in those 
days, and young sailors of my build were 
in special.demand by the British Indian 
authorities as police recruits. In an evil 
moment I enlisted on the Calcutta police . 














force without consulting Spike Riley. 
Having been duly examined and found 
qualified for service, I deliberately took 
the Queen’s oath, accepted the Queen’s 
shilling, donned the Queen’s uniform and 
proceeded to enforce popular compliance 
with the Queen’s statutes regardless of 
consequences. 

My first official exploit was to arrest 
Spike Riley for fighting and disorderly 
conduct. My beat included the lower 
end of Flag Street and “ The Numbers,” 
the toughest section of sailor town. 
“The Numbers” was simply a row of 
disreputable rum shops in a little side 
street. They all adjoined each other and 
were numbered from 1 to 12, hence the 
name “The Numbers.” These places 
were all conducted by natives and prin- 
cipally frequented by sailors on a frolic. 
In each place the bar was protected by 
a row of steel bars reaching from the 
floor to the ceiling, exactly like a jail, to 
prevent the sailors from making a raid 
on the stock behind. The drinks were 
handed out between the bars to the 
thirsty tars after the money had been 
first handed in. 

About 10 o’clock one hot night, shortly 
after my appointment, I was called upon 
to quell a disturbance in “ The Numbers.” 
On my arrival at the scene of turmoil I 
found Spike in the middle of the narrow 
street, loudly proclaiming his unfalter- 
ing devotion to the Stars and Stripes, and 
his unquestionable ability to lick any- 
thing under the British flag, lion and all. 
I approached Spike with all the familiar- 
ity of an old shipmate, hoping to pacify 
him and get him down to the Home. 

Spike did not recognize me at first, but 
he did recognize my uniform, and he 
went for it like a cage full of wildcats 
suddenly turned loose on a jack rabbit. 

Then followed a struggle such as the 
natives or transients never witnessed be- 
fore between a minion of the law and a 
legal offender. I had youth and strength 
on my side, but Spike had length and 
reach and a wriggling way. I got a 
dozen different holds on him—strangle 
hold included—but he wriggled out of 
them all with the dexterity and ease of 
a freshly captured eel. He bit and tore 
and scratched like a mad tiger, and I 
fought back for all I was worth, except 
that I would not use my baton on him. 
It was in the rainy season and we rolled 
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and tussled and struggled together in the 
muddy street with the reckless abandon 
of wild beasts. The whole affair finally 
settled down to a mere question of lung 
power, and here the chances were in my 
favor. Spike finally collapsed through 
exhaustion and permitted himself to be 
handcuffed. As I was adjusting the steel 
bracelets to his wrists he recognized me 
for the first time during the mélée. 

“T’m glad it’s you, sonny,” he said, 
savagely, “for I would hate like h—— 
to give in to a Britisher. But what are 
you doing in this line of business, any- 
how? You are a disgrace to the country 
you came from.” 

There were no patrol wagons in Cal- 
cutta in those days, and Spike absolutely 
refused to walk. So I had to shoulder 
the old scamp and carry him all the way 
to the “ compound,” to the great amuse- 
ment of the onlooking sailors, who had 
witnessed the exciting arrest. 

When I lugged Spike into the “ com- 
pound ” and presented him at the rail, 
our old Scotch captain stared in un- 
feigned astonishment at us both. I was 
bare headed and my once immaculate 
white uniform was a mess of mud and 
blood bespattered rags. As for Spike, he 
was chiefly clothed in lamp-light. 

When the old man had satisfied him- 
self as to which of us was the offender 
and which was the officer, he adjusted 
his goggles and proceeded to take Spike’s 
pedigree and enter the charges which I 
glibly preferred against him. He mut- 
tered something into his big beard about 
“Greek meeting Greek,” and consigned 
Spike to cell No. 9 for the night, 

Next morning I was on hand in a 
brand new uniform and a black ‘eye. Be- 
fore the commissioner I urged. every 
crime on the calendar against Spike short 
of highway robbery and deliberate mur- 
der. Spike stated that I was a notorious 
liar, that I had forsaken Old Glory for 
the bloody banner of Old Albion and 
should not be believed. 

The commissioner sentenced Spike to 
thirty days on the stone pile and to pay 
a fine of 15 rupees. As Spike did not 


have the rupees, that meant thirty days 
more for default—not a pleasant prospect 
by any means. 

When my anger was assuaged some- 
what and the first sting of my bruises 
had worn away, I felt sorry for Spike 
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and repented for my harshness toward 
him. In this mood I went up and fixed 
it about the rupees, and I pled so hard 
with the commissioner that at length he 
was reluctantly persuaded to relax his 
rule and reconsider the sentence imposed 
on poor Spike. Eventually Spike got off 
with ten days and a severe reprimand 
that might as well have been delivered to 
the Hindu idol, Juggernaut. 

But, would you believe it, the ungrate- 
ful old wretch returned no thanks for 
my friendly services in his behalf, but, 
instead, went off to sea swearing to “ get 
square ” with me; and he did. 

Spike sailed for Mauritius in the bark 
“Dundonald” and was gone several 
months. Meanwhile I continued to wear 
the Queen’s uniform and fight the 
Queen’s battles, regardless of conse- 
quences or threats. 

One night there was a riot in “ The 
Numbers.” A big crowd of tipsy sailors 
had taken charge of the whole precinct 
and a whole squad of police was sent 
down to restore order. A number of ar- 
rests were made, and “ The Numbers ” 
were peremptorily closed until further 
orders. When quiet had been restored I 
was left alone to patrol the district. 

By eleven o’clock the streets along my 
beat were as silent as a grave-yard. For 
some time no sound reached me, save the 
echo of my own footsteps on the pave- 
ment or the occasional howling of a pack 
of jackals from the distant woods. 

At length, however, I heard footsteps ap- 
proaching from the direction of the water- 
front. By this time I had learned to distin- 
guish between the firm, unfaltering foot- 
steps of an honest man and the stealthy, 
uncertain tread of a prowling sneak thief 
or an evil-minded footpad. But these 
steps had the right ring about them. 
They indicated to my practiced ear the 
long, firm stride of a tall man on a busi- 
ness trip, who was not afraid to make 
himself heard, and one who was prepared 
to defend his right of way. 

The loneliness and silence of my vigil 
had rendered me unusually inquisitive, 
and the approaching footsteps excited my 
curiosity to an unusual degree. Some- 
how they sounded familiar, but still they 
sounded all right. 

I stepped out to the corner of Flag 
Street and looked down, just in time to 
be confronted by a tall apparition in a 
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white suit, cork tobie, alligator shoes and 
a pleasant look. It was Spike Riley. 

“ Hello, sonny,” he said, cheerily, ex- 
tending his fin. “I came up looking for 
you. Glad to see you are still on the force 
and looking so well. I heard you 
pounded the stuffin’ out of some of them 
blasted Britishers in ‘ The Numbers ’ to- 
night. Bully for you, sonny; don’t spare 
the baton on them ; we’ve licked ’em twice 
and we can do it again. But,” he con- 
tinued, good-naturedly, “I am on the 
sober tack myself now, and so I kept out 
of it. You mustn’t think hard of me for 
the scrap I gave you last time I was here. 
You know I was about three sheets in the 
wind that night and did not recognize 
you. And, besides, you know how I hate 
that uniform.” 

I assured Spike that I entertained the 
kindest of feelings toward him and told 
him how glad I was to see him again. 

Spike informed me that he had re- 
turned from Mauritius that very day 
with four months’ pay under his lee, and 
that he had come up on purpose to apolo- 
gize to me and to treat me to a little 
“ blow-out,” to show his appreciation for 
the considerate way in which I had 
treated him after our late unpleasantness. 

I agreed to meet Spike in Bentinck 
Street as soon as possible after being re- 
lieved from duty. As I expected to be 
relieved at midnight, which was now 
drawing near, Spike went on ahead to 
make arrangements for the impending 
“ blow-out.” 

I now began to look forward with the 
pleasantest of anticipations to our supper 
of reconciliation. I counted the minutes 
until my “ relief” arrived, and swore at 
him roundly for being ten minutes late. 
As soon as I had made a hurried ‘report 
to my superior at the “compound,” in 
conformity with the regulations, I re- 
paired at once to Bentinck Street in a 
gherry without stopping to change my 
uniform for civilian’s dress. 

As my chariot dashed around the cor- 
ner Spike was on the lookout and hailed 
us to “heave to.” I ordered the gherry 
wallah to pull up. Jumping eagerly to 
the ground, I met Spike with both fins 
extended in welcome and wearing a smile 
-— threatened to part his jaw tackle 
all. 

I discharged the gherry. and followed 
Spike to my own undoing. 























At the corner of Chowringie Road and 
Bentinck Street, obliquely opposite from 
the Hotel de Europe, was a very snug 
and well appointed café, conducted by a 
bustling, good-natured German and his 
frau. The frau was too big to bustle 
much, but she was good company and 
could appreciate a joke. When she 
laughed, which was very often, she al- 
ways reminded me of a vat full of soft 
soap riding on a hand-car, she quivered 
so. It was pleasing to see so much hu- 
manity having a good time all at once, 
and her mirth was highly contagious. 

This was the place Spike had selected 
for the preparation of his diabolical plot 
to get revenge and, incidentally, to bring 
irreparable disgrace on my unsuspecting 
head. 

Pursuant to orders previously issued 
by Spike, our German boniface had 
everything ready, on our arrival, for our 
comfort and entertainment. 

An eight-course dinner was ready to 
be served, and two coolie waiters were 
ready to serve it. The punkah waved 
back and forth with a vim and regularity 
during our meal that plainly showed the 
punkah wallah’s high opinion of Sahib 
Spike’s respectability. The night was 
hot, even for Calcutta, and Spike ordered 
up four bottles of imported stout to top 
off our repast. 

English ales are not recommended for 
Americans in the East Indies, either by 
doctors or reputable saloon keepers. 
They are heady and liable to capsize your 
mental faculties and leave you on the 
broad of your back. 

Spike, who had an ax to grind, pre- 
tended to be on the “sober tack,” and 
modestly confined himself to one bottle. 
I polished off the other three with incon- 
tinent recklessness. 

We sat at the table and spun old cuff- 
ers to each other by the fathom for a 
couple of hours. By and by an “ edu- 
cated ” Mahgee came in and started up 
the piano at a wild gallop. I found out 
afterward that Spike had bribed’ her to 
perform for the occasion. At length she 
shunted into a soft, dreamy, voluptuous 
Oriental air that obscured my senses and 
nearly lulled me to sleep. I saw Spike 
in duplicate, then I saw him in triplicate, 
and then—I doubt if I saw him at all. 

I remember going into the adjoining 
room and lying down on the nicely up- 
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holstered couch. For a few moments I 
felt a dumb appreciation of the perfumed 
air fanned by the regular movement of 
the punkah swinging over my head. And 
after that, temporary oblivion. 

When I awoke the early daylight was 
laughing at me through the latticed win- 
dow. My head seemed to be the only 
limb I had, and I began to grope around - 
in a dazed sort of way for the other por- 
tions of my anatomy. The more I looked 
the less I found.. My mortal remains 
seemed to be there-all right, but nothing 
else worth mentioning. 

My lofty helmet was gone, my weapons 
were gone, the two rows of brass buttons 
which had adorned my coat were gone, 
my shoes were gone and—Spike Riley 
was gone. 

On a further investigation of myself I 
found a label attached to one of the 
forsaken buttonholes on my coat bearing 
this legend: 

“Dear Sonny: I forgot to tell you that I 
shipped yesterday in the ‘Dundee,’ and must 
go down the river with this morning’s tide. Am 
sorry to leave without bidding you good-by, 
but did not like to disturb your nap. I took 
some of your runnin’ gear to keep you from 
losing it. See you in Liverpool. SPIKE.” 


There are certain moments in every 
man’s life that he is loath to recall and 
would gladly forget if he could. This 
was one of those profanity-inspiring in- 
cidents with me. I made some futile tho 
emphatic remarks that were not compli- 
mentary either to Spike Riley or his an- 
cestors. But what is the use of writing 
blanks and exclamation points? They 
never make a story or express your feel- 
ings. 

The following day I went to Howrah 
and shipped in the “ Allanshaw.” Eighty- 
five days afterward I found myself in 
Demerara, where, after a good deal of 
haggling, I managed to get paid off. Then 
I shipped in a Newfoundland brig and 
went to Barbados for orders, and there 
I managed to get paid off again, with 
tu’pence and a good discharge. After that 
I shipped in the American bark “ Atlan- 
tic,” bound for Antigua, and eventually 
landed in New York with $15.50 and a 
strong determination to lick Spike 
Riley on sight. 

About three years after that I sailed up 
the noble Penobscot River in a four- 
masted schooner, with a fair wind and 
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tide and two thousand tons of coal, to the 
city of Bangor. 

We docked just before dark and got 
paid off in the cabin. After supper I 
went ashore with several of my shipmates 
in search of a drink (for Bangor is a pro- 
hibition town). 

Passing one of the many saloons which 
grace the water front, we were attracted 
by a boisterous Irish parliament within. 
We mounted the steps and entered, hop- 
ing to witness a good disturbance and 
quench our thirst at the same time. 

In the bar-room a jolly crowd of ex- 
cited mariners were holding forth all at 
once, everybody talking and nobody lis- 
tening. 

At the further end of the bar stood a 
long, lanky gantline, dressed in dirty 
jean pants, a dungaree jumper and a 
“bucko” cap, who was making more 
noise than any one else. 

I walked over and took a good look at 
him, and, blast my eyes if it wasn’t Spike 
Riley. I started at once to shed my coat, 
but the action reminded me that I had on 
a brand new suit, and I did not feel that 
I could afford another. So for the time 
being I decided to act with discretion, in- 
stead of valor, and depend on diplomacy 
instead of fight. 

Spike recognized me without asking. 
“Hullo, sonny!” he exclaimed boisterous- 
ly, “ where did you hail from? When 
~ did you leave the police force? I’ve been 
inquiring all around for you. You’re 
looking first-rate.” 

I paid but little attention to Spike’s 
blandishments. I made short answers to 
his questions and asked him to meet me 
next morning down on the dock. 

“All right, sonny,” he answered 
pleasantly; “I'll be there; but wait a 
minute.” Then he vanished through 
the back door. In a short time 
he returned with a canvas ditty bag 
dangling from his hand by round 
sinnet lanyard, ornamented by Turks’ 
heads and crowned with a Flemish 
eye. Dipping his hand in between 
the nettles, he groped about in the bot- 
tom of the bag for a moment and then 
extracted a lot of badly corroded brass 
buttons, each one tailed with a patent 
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clasp and surmounted with a raised pro- 
file of the British crown. ' 

“ Here they are, sonny,” he said gay- 
ly, extending the handful of trinkets. “I 
saved ’em for you. The shoes were a 
little too big, but I managed to wear ’em 
out. I lost the tobie overboard, going 
down the Bay of Bengal, and somebody 
swiped the other things from me in Fil- 
more’s house in Liverpool. I’d hate like 
to see you wear them buttons again. 
They’d look all right with eagles on ’em.” 

I have never felt such a strange ad- 
mixture of passions as I did when I took 
that handful of buttons. Pride, anger, 
admiration and friendship all struggled 
for the mastery. At first I was tempted 
to tackle Spike and prove that I could 
lick him, suit or no suit. But as I gazed 
into his honest face and noted the twinkle 
of his merry blue eyes a big thought 
surged up in my heart and I forgave him. 

I thought of that dark, stormy night 
in the middle of the drear Antarctic. In 
imagination I heard again the dismal 
howling of the wind through our taut- 
ened rigging and the booming of the big 
seas that swept alongside. I heard the 
breakers swashing across our decks. I 
saw the white phosphorescent streak 
astern. Again I felt the mighty flounder- 
ing of the big topgallant sail struggling 
in the buntlines. Then I remembered the 
horrible, despairing sensation as I was 
leaving the topgallant yard, and again I 
felt Spike’s strong grasp around my back 
and heard his faithful voice sing out: 
“Not yet, sonny,” and I repented. A 
big frog leapt into my throat, but I 
gulped him down. With an impulsive 
movement I threw the handful of brass 
emblems of British tyranny into the mid- 
dle of Union Street. Then, turning to 
my old chum, I seized his eager, out- 
stretched grappling and we shook. 

“ Spike,” I began, “ you saved my life 
once, and—” 

At this juncture Spike’ tightened his 
grip on my hand with a force and em- 
phasis that put a stopper on my jaw 
tackle at once. 

“ Aw, stow that, sonny! ” he exclaimed 
testily, towing me along toward the bar. 
“ What a’ you goin’ to have?” 
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Catching Black Bass on Lake Minocqua, Wisconsin 
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HE countless lakes amid the wild 
forests of Wisconsin are an 
angler’s paradise, where the great 

muscallonge strikes savagely, where the 
bass and wall-eyed pike are plentiful, and 
where the dainty brook trout, the finest 
of all fish for sport or eating, are abun- 
dant. 

Nature here is still wildly beautiful— 
wildly lovely. The valley of the Wis- 
consin River is full of picturesqueness. 
There are evergreen forests of white and 
Norway pine, with their thin-bunched 
needles ; amid the black oaks grow many- 
hued hemlocks; fringes of white and 
black birches surround numberless lakes 
of clearest water, whose shimmering 
light is seen through the woods long be- 
fore the sunlit ripples appear. 

Game fish, in spendid abundance, rise 
to the wiles of the sapling pole of the 
poorest dweller in a log house as- well as 
to the finest rod in the hands of the 
sportsman from the comfortable hotel. 
Guides there are at Lake Minocqua— 
jolly, rough, good-hearted men, well ad- 
vised as to the haunts of fish, deer and 
partridge, whose short harvest time of 
three months entitles them to their charge 
of three dollars a day. 

We realized at once on arrival why so 








Game Fish of the Middle West 


BY T. E. GILPIN 


{Mr. Gilpin’s article, telling of a paradise for fishermen which is too little known 
throughout the country, is illustrated with photographs made by the author during a 
recent tour of the Minocqua region.—EpITOoR.] 


many of our friends of the Middle West 
betook themselves to Wisconsin’s wilds, 
and that, instead of needing extra forti- 
tude to withstand the hardships of the 
wilderness, we were on the lines of 
travel, with good accommodations. The 
conditions are much the same as one finds 
on the banks of Newfoundland, on the 
Passamaquaddy, or off Biddeford Pool, 
except that the catching of muscallonge, 
bass and pike of the northern Middle 
States produces sensations of stirring de- 
lights of contention much more acute 
than the slow cod and haddock of the 
East, where the fish are pulled in by a 
heavy hand-line run over a roller at the 
vessel’s side. 

The most central: place and the best 
for outfitting is Minocqua. Upon the 
banks of the lake the many beautiful 
homes, picturesquely set in this new 
country, where the log-cabin, so typical 
of American pioneer life, is still the ac- 
cepted mode of house construction. The 
bountiful forests supply saplings for the 
rough and ready dwellings, while at the 
village there are good hotel accommoda- 
tions. A sportsman inclined to be sociable 
will find pleasant men among the cotta- 
gers and the tourists who delight in days 
by the streams and camp fires. They are 
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often the pick of the fishermen of the 
Middle West, who know where to find 
fish to a certainty and are continually 
proving that “fishing” is one thing, 
while “catching fish” is another. In 
passing through the woods one comes 
across whole settlements of logging 
camps, long disused, with old dams fall- 
ing into ruin, wind-brakes and corduroy 
roads, while the deer runways and bear 
trails give the traveler the feeling of the 
untamed wilderness, little changed by the 
lumbermen or even by these later, more 
polite voyageurs of the teeming waters. 

It is a place that serves annually as 
evidence of the duties the State owes to 
all its living creatures and of the man- 
ner in which nature will respond to man’s 
care of her welfare. The State of Wis- 
consin has established a hatchery for 
muscallonge, bass, lake trout, pike and 
white-fish at the head of Lake Minocqua, 
from which the surrounding lakes are 
supplied, to make food and sport for the 
anglers. The muscallonge is a difficult 
fish to hatch, handle and raise, only about 
fifty per cent. of the eggs being produc- 
tive of healthy fish, while with spawn of 
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pike some seventy-five per cent. are 
hatched and grown. 

During the early spring men well 
posted on the haunts of the fish are sent 
to gather in quantities the grown females 
and males. They select the females best 
adapted for the purpose and take from 
them the spawn, or eggs, while from the 
male fish the milt is obtained. The fish 
are returned to the water. The eggs are 
placed in peculiarly shaped jars, about 
six inches in diameter at the top and fif- 
teen inches long, sloping toward the bot- 
tom. Here they remain, the lake water 
continually running in and out of the top 
in a small stream, until they hatch; and, 
as they do so, they rise and run off with 
the overflow into troughs, where they are 
allowed to remain until they have grown 
to a sufficient size to ship to different 
lakes. 

Thus it is with muscallonge and pike, 
but not so with bass. It has been found 
impossible to take the spawn from bass. 
Large pens, or reservoirs, are built, with 
banks of soil. At intervals of some ten 
feet in each direction are placed nests, 
made of boards, four feet long and eight 
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A Typical Cottage in a Niche in the Woods, Costing Less than $100; Dimensions 12 Feet by 16 Feet. 
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inches in width, nailed together in the 
form of a trough or drain, one side being 
left open. The nests are placed perpen- 
dicularly and are partially filled with 
gravel. The bass, caught with line and 
hook, are put in the ponds to spawn. The 
mother fish soon finds the more secluded 
portion within the nest, burrows an ex- 
actly round cavity and lays her eggs. As 
soon as they are laid, or just before they 
are ready to hatch, the employees draw 
a piece of cheese cloth around the entire 
nest, so that there is no possibility of in- 
jury or of escape for the fry, which are 
put into a trough, there to remain until 
they are large enough to ship. 

Opinions vary as to the best methods 
of taking the three principal game fish— 
the muscallonge, pike and bass. City 
anglers expatiate upon the alluring quali- 
ties of frogs; others advise passionately 
the silver minnow, or “ shiner,” and still 
others prefer a fly. But twenty-five years’ 
experience with the men who know every 
nook and corner of the grounds, who 
know the habits of the fish, who net them 
in the spring for the State’s use, goes to 


Cedar Falls, on Cedar River, Highteen Miles from Minocqua, Wisconsin.—Catching bass as fast as 
one can handle them 


show that a No. 6 or a No. 7 Skinner 
spoon, trolled with moderate speed over 
the haunts of the muscallonge, has a 
witchery that is irresistible to the most, 
self-satisfied of the giants. The best out- 
fit is a Bristol steel rod, in two joints, of 
three and a half feet each; a good reel— 
Louisville preferred—to hold braided silk 
line of forty pounds breaking strength, 
five hundred feet or more in length; a 
large reel, three times the size of those 
ordinarily seen; half a dozen Skinner 
trolling spoons—about No. 6—and a gaff, 
with a handle two feet long and a large 
size cod hook in the end, made of %-inch 
steel, with a shank at least eight inches 
long. With these tools the true Wis- 
consin expert masters the largest inland 
fish. They are ample for the luring and 
the conquering of the mighty muscal- 
longe, altho he frequently weighs twenty- 
five pounds and sometimes forty pounds. 
One, which marked the maximum, was 
about five feet in length and eight inches 
in diameter in the thickest part. 

The fish most sought—and most plen- 
tiful in the interior lakes—is the bass, the 
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black large mouth and the small mouth. 
For bass a proper sclection of the ground 
is absolutely necessary. It should be 
chosen adjacert to some submerged logs, 
or tree tops fallen in the water, or within 
twenty-five feet of lily pads, in ten or 
twelve feet of water. The line should be 
baited with a dark hacked “mud min- 
now,” of which bass are particularly fond. 
Blessed little beasts, these minnows of 
the lakes, for they will live for days in 
the same half pail of water without 
change—a fisherman’s luck that is 
strangely true, and very convenient. The 
bass average from three and one-half to 
four pounds. I knew of one catch which 
weighed one hundred and two pounds to 
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backed chair, with cushions in plenty, 
good cigars and what not, unless the 
fish are biting with their usual avidity. 
Then they demand all a man’s energy 
and quickness. 

Many people think fishing for brook 
trout an expensive amusement—the rich 
man’s sport. The reverse is the truth, 
in Wisconsin at least. I have known one 
of the most successful trout fishers to 
start for the streams with three flies and 
a fine braided short silk line in his inside 
pocket, cutting the limb of a sapling for 
a pole, and returning in less than an 
hour with two dozen fine trout. 

The streams, as a frule_ shallow 
and narrow, are lined with thick under- 

















Bass Fishermen on Twin Lakes 


twenty-four fish of the large mouth va- 
riety. 

The bass call for a rather stiff bamboo 
pole, about six feet in length, in two 
joints; an ordinary reel carrying one 
hundred feet of braided line, and a land- 
ing net fully fifteen inches in diameter. 
They are caught by “ still fishing,” and 
not by casting. No casting is done ex- 
cept in the early spring, when the fish 
go up the rivers to spawn. It is lazy 
man’s work, sitting in a boat in a high- 





brush and bushes, where a six-foot pole 
is of little use. In some few localities, 
however, wading is necessary, and the 
streams are wide, with plenty of room 
for casting. The waters the trout fre- 
quent, farther north than Lake Minocqua, 
are from cold springs; and, as the sea- 
sons are so backward in Northern Wis- 
consin, the best time to fish for trout is 
in July and August, when the fish are 
fully alive t. che dancing midges. 

The wall-eyed pike frequent deeper - 
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water, from twenty to thirty feet, and are 
caught “ still fishing,” in the same man- 
ner and with the same bait as bass. They 
run in schools, one impressive evidence 
being one hundred and two pounds of 
pike caught with three lines within two 
hours, early in July. They averaged 
eight pounds, and some of them were 
nearly fifteen pounds. That noble catch 
was made in Gunlock and Fence Lakes, 
near Minocqua, in Northern Central 
Wisconsin, and undoubtedly came from 
some small fry put in by the hatchery a 
few years ago. 

On the ordinary shallow lakes, easy of 
access, where but few fish are found ow- 
ing to the accessibility of the grounds, 


A LITTLE demon, in defense; 
Brave as a lion he. 

I wish I had the courage 
Of this atom on my knee. 


A little universe of love; 
Unselfish as the sea. 

I wish I did by others 
As he has done by me. 


A little lump of loyalty 
No power could turn from me. 
I wish I had a heart as true; 
From fear and favor free. 














Disciples of Izaak Walton Bass Fishing on Lake Minocqua 


and where the few remaining fish have 
no cover but the lily pads, I have seen 
the frog used as bait for casting; but in 
lakes and rivers, where fish are plenty, 
and where they are fished for by skilled 
men, I have never seen a cast made or 
a frog used, except early in the spring, 
when the fish are in shallow water pre- 
vious to spawning. 

These three tribes of fish are a provok- 
ing lot. They may be plenty and yet re- 
fuse to strike for days at a time—a pro- 
longed Fast of the Ramadan, most trying 
to the waiting angler whose vacation is 
nearing its end. And joyous he is when 
they return to their voracity and bite for 
days consecutively. 

Oak Park, Its. 


My Fox Terrier 


BY HARRY W. FRENCH 


A little fountain full of Faith, 
Forgiveness, Charity. 

I wish I had his patience 
And true nobility. 


A little flash of fire and life, 
Whate’er the summons be. 

I wish that I could face the world 
With half his energy. 


A little white Fox-terrier, 
In whose brown eyes I see 
The little windows of a soul 
Too large to live in me. 
Boston, Mass. 




















































Archeology in Crete 


BY EDITH HALL 


[Miss Hall is one of the students at the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Greece, where she holds two scholarships. 


During the past few months she has 


had the privilege of excavating in Crete with Miss Harriet Boyd, the American archeol- 
ogist, who has already won great success in this field of work.—EDITOR.] 


HE spade is busy again in Crete. 
The Italians at Phaestos, on the 
southern coast (not far from the 

site of St. Paul’s shipwreck) ; the Eng- 
lish at Knossos, three miles from Candia, 
and at Palaikastro in the East, and the 
Americans at Gournia, on the Gulf of 
Mirabello, have renewed their work of 
laying bare the relics of the Mycenean 
civilization of the island. Already, in 
four years of their excavations, an upper 
room in the abandoned Turkish barracks 
at Candia has been filled with rows of 
cases, for any one of which the great 
museums of the world would pay a good- 
ly sum. To judge by this rate of finds 
there is every reason to believe that this 
spring’s campaign from March till June 
will add to important contributions and 
crowd the little museum still more closely 
with pottery and bronze and stone im- 
plements which tell the tale for him who 
has eyes to read it of the days of long 
ago, fifteen hundred years before Christ. 

To learn exactly what the season is 
bringing forth one should travel by horse 
over the Turkish cobblestone roads, 
keeping up his archeological enthusiasm 
by occasional gallops through olive or- 
chards, or on the beach, and should spend 
a day at each site where excavations are 
going on. Perhaps the visitor will have 
the good fortune to be invited to lunch- 
eon to the house of the excavator, and 
if his chair is opposite the shelves of 
portable finds, he will have the chance to 
see for himself what the new possessions 
of the museum will be, and whether they 
will throw light on the much vexed ques- 
tion of who the Myceneans were. At 
least, he will find his host not too busy 
to show him the excavations and to ex- 
plain what is being done. 

At Knossos he will find Mr. Evans 
employing only a small squad of men on 
the great Mycenean palace, which is now 
practically cleared, and which has already 
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become famous with its shining gypsum 
floors, its plaster frescoes (now in the 
museum), its large elaborate drainage 
system, its baths, its dungeons for prison- 
ers, its olive press, and all the rest of its 
appliances, even to the “ chess-board,” all 
of which is down in the books for him 
who loves archeology. The main force 
of workmen are digging out a tomb situ- 
ated nearly a mile from the palace and 
commanding a lovely view of the min- 
arets of Candia and the island of Dia 
beyond. The tomb consists of a passage, 
or dromos, and a rectangular gable- 
roofed chamber, into which it leads. The 
shape of the chamber is noteworthy for 
the contrast it presents to the beehive 
tombs of Greece. Unfortunately, the 
tomb had been plundered and many of 
its squared stones carried away for build- 
ing purposes. There is accordingly little . 
hope of finding either gold ornaments or 
pottery. 

Between the tomb and the palace there 
have been opened as many as seventy 
graves cut into the soft rock of the hill. 
Grave-hunting has become a profession 
in itself. Mr. Evans’s overseer has 
hunted graves for forty years, and has 
learned to detect them by the presence of 
a long-rooted plant. If he sees this plant 
growing in what he knows to be a shal- 
low depth of soil, he suspects a grave be- 
neath, and makes a trial dig. The first of 
the graves were discovered early in 
March, and it was hoped that they would 
prove to be the great cemetery of the 
owners of the Knossos palace, and rival 
the shaft graves of Mycenea. But with 
the exception of a few bronze swords 
and plain clay ossuaries, they were sig- 
nally unproductive. A rich cemetery of 
the Knossos lords is still to be found. 

In Eastern Crete the visitor will be 
chiefly interested in the bronze and stone 
tools, which Miss Boyd continues to find 
at Gournia, and in the Palaikastro pot- 





















tery, which is notable for its combination 
of the two technics of vase-painting, of 
light paint on dark ground, and dark 
paint on light ground. 

So far this year, however, all the finds 
from Knossos, Palaikastro and Gournia 
will, taken together, hardly compare in 
importance with the fragments of a black 
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ogists were hardly prepared for the re- 
markable steatite vase, which Mr. Halb- 
herr found there years ago, on the 
shoulder of which is carved in relief a 
procession of singing harvesters, or, as 
others think, of soldiers. Last year a 
delicate bowl with three figures in relief 
was found. It attracted the attention and 


The So-called Warrior Vase, Excavated Near Phaestos, Crete. The material of the vase is steatite. 
The figures are in relief, and form a procession, half of which is represented in the illustra- 


tions. 


steatite vase which Mr. Halbherr has 
found at Agia Triada. The small palace 
which has been uncovered there is 
thought to be a country house of some 
rich Mycenean lord, perhaps of the king 
himself, when he tired of his larger 
Phaestos palace, an hour’s ride to the 
East. It was accordingly expected that 
the finds here would be of unusually 
good technic and style, and yet archeol- 


This vase is a wonderful example of the art of the period—.c., about 1500 B. C. 


admiration of those who saw it in the 
museum this winter, because it shows a 
new type of Mycenean shield, and be- 
cause one figure is so beautifully carved 
that it may fairly be said to foretell the 
bloom (was it a renascence?) of Greek 
art, a thousand years later. Toward the 
end of last season’s campaign, as late as 
August, when other archeologists had 
sought cooler climates, Mr. Halbherr 
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found fragments of a third steatite vase, 
carved with scenes of a bull-hunt. Early 
this spring he was so fortunate as to get 
several other fragments, so that the vase, 
which has already been brought to the 
museum, has been in great part restored. 

It is of the filler shape—te., a cone 
with its end cut off, and is a little more 
than a foot high. Its ornamentation is 
divided into four zones, three of which 
show scenes of fighting, while the fourth 
has to do with the bull-hunt. The helmets 
worn by the fighters are remarkably like 
the classical Greek helmet. The other 
pieces of armor, faithfully and clearly 
depicted, will be of great use to students 
of Homeric armor. The bulls, especially 
one with upraised head tossing a man in 
air, are treated with a skill and vigor 
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which recall the Vaphio gold cups, and it 
is safe to say that the new vase does not 
suffer in the comparison with those love- 
ly masterpieces of the Mycenean gold- 
smith. 

These three steatite vases have re- 
vealed a new page in the history of Myce- 
nean art. While the soil of Crete still 
contains such treasures, it is no wonder 
that scholars are turning excavators. 
Theories may well wait till the evidence 
is in. In the meantime the prestige of 
the Candia museum is growing with 
every year’s acquisitions. Plans have al- 
ready been accepted for a new building 
which will properly house its possessions, 
and more visitors study its unique collec- 
tion each succeeding year. 

Canp1A, CRETE 


Arbitration, Conciliation, Trade Agree- 
ment 


BY JOHN R. COMMONS 


[All students of social problems will be glad to know that funds have been sub 
scribed to the amount of at least $30,000 for the preparation of a “‘ History of Indus- 


trial Democracy in the United States.” 


Professor Ely, of the University of Wisconsin, 


will have charge of the work, and his chief collaborator will be John R. Commons, who 
has contributed some of the most valuable articles. signed and unsigned, on industrial 
conditions published in THe INDEPENDENT, and who has just been made Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Wisconsin to enable him to take part in the 
production of this work. Professor Commons, until he accepted this call, was the statis- 


ticilan of the National Civic Federation. 


a really practicable solution of the labor problem, if there be a solution 


In the following article he seems to point out 


In our opinion 


Professor Commons knows more that is true about the mutual relations of capital and 
labor than any man in the United States.—Ep1Tor.] 


N this article the word arbitration 

| is used to mean a decision by an 

umpire or board of disinterested out- 
siders. 

By conciliation is meant the good 
offices of disinterested parties in bring- 
ing together the representatives of the 
contestants and helping them to reach 
an agreement without, however, making 
a decision. ss 

By trade agreement is meant an agree- 
ment between the representaives of the 
interested parties to govern future work 
and wages. 

These definitions are given to begin 





with because it is expected to show that 
arbitration, in the proper sense of the 
term, is a makeshift and a sign of weak- 
ness ; that only imperfectly does it estab- 
lish justice or guarantee peace; that it 
has been abandoned or limited wherever 
the parties have had experience with it, 
and that the true solution of the prob- 
lem of organized labor and capital is the 
trade agreement. 

First, the distinction should be drawn 
between making a trade agreement and 
interpreting an existing agreement. A 
trade agreement lays down rules and 
regulations for the guidance of all indi- 























viduals who accept its terms. It is an 
act of legislation wherein the different 
parties come together and work out an 
adjustment of their more or less conflict- 
ing interests. Such legislation will al- 
ways be indefinite on some points of de- 
tail and will not cover all of the conflict- 
ing interests that may arise. When such 
a case occurs it requires interpretation, 
but this interpretation is simply a state- 
ment of what it is believed the agreement 
itself would have stated had the case 
been brought up when the agreement was 
made. If the parties themselves cannot 
agree on this interpretation, they call in 
an arbitrator, and the arbitrator’s task is 
comparatively a simple one, for he has 
the oe before him as a guide. In 
discussing the proper place of arbitration 
I refer less to\this strictly judicial field 
than to its use in the legislative field of 
the trade agreement. Yet, even in the 
field of interpretaion it has been found 
that the arbitrator is\seldom needed. A 
board of conference or‘¢oncilation, some- 
times inexactly called an “ arbitration 
board,” composed of representatives of 
both sides, can usually agree upon an in- 
terpretation, and it is no unusual thing to 
learn of an agreement system like that 
of the stove founders, the bricklayers, 
the mine workers and others, in which, in 
the course of five, ten or twenty years the 
conferees have never, or at most only 
once or twice, called in an umpire. Set- 
ting aside, then, the minor question of 
the interpretation of an existing agree- 
ment, we come to the main question of 
the trade agreement. 

Consider, first, the probability that a 
trade agreement will be faithfully en- 
forced compared with the probability 
that an arbitration award will be en- 
forced. A trade agreement is a contract 
between two associations drawn up by 
their representatives. An arbitration 
award is also a contract, but it is drawn 
up by an outsider irresponsible for its en- 
forcement: Now, fidelity to contracts is 
the first essential to a renewal and con- 
tinuance of contracts. But in our Ameri- 
can jurisprudence there is no authority 
that compels the parties to observe either 
a trade agreement or an_ arbitration 
award. It is not a contract in law—it is 
only an understanding. Its observance 
depends solely upon the self-interest and 
the honor of the parties. Which he 
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two kinds of contract will appeal more 
strongly to this self-interest and this 
honor? 

A trade agreement is a contract ac- 
cepted and signed by the representatives 
after all its terms have been fully dis- 
cussed and understood. But an arbitra- 
tion award is a contract accepted and 
signed in the dark before either party 
knows what he is binding himself to do. 
It stands to reason that every representa- 
tive who has had a voice in making the 
agreement, and then accepts it with his 
eyes open, will feel more keenly his per- 
sonal obligation in having that agree- 
ment faithfully obeyed, than he will when 
he can disclaim personal responsibility 
for any unsavory terms of the agree- 
ment. The representatives who sign the 
agreement are the most influential and 
respected of the members of the two 
associations. They nearly always include, 
moreover, the executive officers of those 
associations whose duty it is to enforce 
the contract on any recalcitrant members. 
These officers are certain to be more in- 
dependent in forcing obedience when 
they know that they have the backing of 
the strongest representatives of the rank 
and file. 

For this reason a trade agreement 
should always be made by as large a 
body of representatives as can possibly 
be admitted to the conference. The In- 
terstate Conference of the bituminous 
coal industry seems an expensive affair, 
with its 500 mine workers and 100 op- 
erators, and the detailed work is actually 
done by a small committee. But every 
one of these delegates realizes,as he could 
in no other way, the impossibility of get- 
ting a settlement that will suit every- 
body, and he goes back to his local a 
missionary to explain the agreement and 
to show why it is the best that could be 
obtained. The expense of these dele- 
gates is but a small price to pay for the 
enormous educational results of this con- 
tact with the operators and their influence 
with the locals. For in the observance 
of an agreement neither the leaders of 
the men nor the leaders of the employers 
can be most successful unless they have 
their constituents educated up to the con- 
ditions of the industry and the strength 
of the opposition. If these negotiations 
were conducted by only a small number 
of the executive officers the opportunity 
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would be open for charges of undue pres- 
sure, secret understandings or ignorance 
of local conditions, and the result would 
be dissatisfaction and difficulty in en- 
forcing the agreement. But with a large 
and representative committee on each 
side, the prospects of effective enforce- 
ment are greatly improved. The trade 
agreement, therefore, when the proper 
machinery is adopted for drawing it up, 
much more than an arbitrator’s award, is 
likely to be observed faithfully and re- 
newed peacefully. 

This is emphasized by the difference 
in attitude of the two parties when they 
appear before an arbitrator and when 
they meet to make an agreement. It is 
all the difference between arguing a suit 
in court and settling it out of court. In 
the court proceedings each side takes ad- 
vantage of every point, makes no con- 
cessions and becomes generally belliger- 
ent and unconciliatory. By meeting out 
of court any liberality or concession on 
one side is likely to induce similar liberal- 
ity on the other side. Appeals are made 
to the spirit of equity and fairness, and 
it is only as this spirit of equity is culti- 
vated that a permanent solution can be 
found. A decision reached in any other 
way leaves a bad taste and rankles in the 
breast, and must be decided over and 
over again on the occasion of any petty 
dispute, with always the imminent dan- 
ger of outbreak and defiance. 

When the stove founders and the 
molders adopted their agreement system 
they debated long and earnestly on this 
subject, and finally decided to have no 
arbitration even on questions of inter- 
pretation. Mr. Castle, one of the par- 
ticipants, in speaking of this debate, re- 
lates that “ the question was asked of one 
who was most strenuous for arbitration, 
‘Would you, if a member of an arbitra- 
tion committee, representing your side, 
concede anything of importance, even if 
you became convinced it was right to do 
so?’ and his reply was ‘No; I should 
feel obliged to win, if possible, through 
the odd man.’ ” 

The word “ arbitration ” makes a sen- 
timental appeal, because it seems to call 
for justice between man and man. But 
it is doubtful whether an arbitrator can 
possibly satisfy even himself as to what 
is justice in a given dispute. The condi- 
tions are too complicated and he has no 
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rules for his guidance. See what the 
arbitrator must take into account: He 
cannot, of course, determine what share 
labor produces and what share capital 
produces of the joint product, for he gets 
no help, for example, from the socialist, 
who holds that labor produces the whole 
product, nor from the economist, who 
holds that each produces what he actually 
gets. Abandoning this search, suppose 
he tries to discover what are fair profits 
and fair wages? Here he meets two kinds 
of problems, one that of wages and 
hours, and ~ other that of rules and 
regulations. bape and hours are by 
far the simpler of the two, yet consider 
what a just decision involves. The arbi- 
trator must first decide whether the in- 
dustry can afford to pay the increase. 
To do this he must decide what is a fair 
rate of profit. Shall it be 5 per cent. or 
IO per cent. or 15 per cent.? This is a 
matter upon which no two persons will 
agree if their interests clash. But even 
after this is decided, he must decide 
whether that rate of profit shall be earned 
on the par value or on the market value 
of the stock and bonds, or on the actual 
investment, or on the cost of reproduc- 
tion, and whether good will shall be en- 
titled to profits as well as tangible capital. 
If he decides in favor of the actual in- 
vestment or cost of reproduction, he must 
have the help of an accountant and an 
engineer, or a purchasing agent, to dis- 
cover what has been the actual invest- 
ment, or would be the cost of reproduc- 
tion. After determining all these essen- 
tial points he finds that his work is use- 
less because the profits of different em- 
ployers are not the same, and some of 
them are already on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, so that if their expenses are in- 
creased they must get out of business. 
Finally, the arbitrator cannot take into 
account the possibility of the employer 
being able to shift the increase over to 
the public through raising the prices of 
his products, because he does not know 
the condition of the business. No won- 
der, therefore, that the Anthracite Coal 
Commission refused to listen to testi- 
mony respecting the ability of the com- 
panies to pay the increase of wages de- 
manded. Such would have been a 
hopeless and endless task, and even if 
they could have satisfied themselves, 
which is impossible, they could not have 




















satisfied either the operators or the work- 
ers. They limited their inquiries to de- 
termining what would be a fair wage 
and fair hours of work, leaving to the 
companies the problem of meeting the 
increase granted as best they could. 

But fair wages and fair hours of work 
involve another investigation, almost as 
hopeless as that of fair profits. Whether 
the cost of living has decreased or in- 
creased and how much; whether the 
wages and hours of similar labor in other 
fields should be taken as a_ standard; 
whether hardships and dangers re- 
duce the trade life of the workman; 
whether employment is steady or inter- 
rupted; whether luxuries, comforts, 
leisure and the fruits of civilization are 
included in the standard of living—it 
only needs a statement of these vital 
questions to show how impossible is their 
answer from the standpoint of justice. 
The arbitrator looks about for something 
more definite. He finds nothing but the 
demands and the counter-demands. The 
workmen ask an increase of 20 per cent. 
in wages and eight hours. The employ- 
ers ask existing wages and ten hours. 
Here is something definite, and since 
both cannot be right, and each appears 
to be right, the arbitrator can usually do 
nothing but split the difference. So fre- 
quent and unsatisfactory has been this 
experience with arbitrators that they are 
avoided wherever possible, and the Eng- 
lish agreements generally require the ar- 
bitrator to decide “ yes ” or “ no,” as in a 
court of law, without trying to satisfy 
both parties. 

So much for wages and hours. When 
it comes to the rules and regulations the 
task of the arbitrator is even more diffi- 
cult, and his decision sometimes actually 
brings confusion. In order that he may 
be disinterested it is usually necessary to 
select an outsider who is not acquainted 
with the business. Union rules designed 
to meet specific evils have, therefore, lit- 
tle significance to him, or he does not 
understand the way in which they work. 
No one can appreciate the reasons for 
these rules who lacks the technical knowl- 
edge. A technical man is really required, 
but he could not be disinterested. The 
history of the agreement between the In- 
ternational Typographical Union and 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation shows clearly this defect, and 
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the recent revision of that agreement is 
an acknowledgment of the failure of ar- 
bitration in so far as rules and regu- 
lations are concerned. The revision con- 
sists in taking these subjects out of 
arbitration and leaving them solely to 
negotiation, first, between the local 
unions and the local publishers, then, on 
appeal, between the International Union 
and the commissioner and general com- 
mittee of the publishers. There are left 
to the arbitrator only the questions of 
wages and hours, and of such local rules 
as directly affect hours and wages. This 
experience in the newspaper business 
bears out the experience in all trades 
where arbitration has been tried. 
Besides rules and regulations there are 
certain questions of policy and expedi- 
ency, which are not subject to arbitra- 
tion and must be settled by negotiation. 
Among these the largest is the union vs. 
the open shop. When this subject was 
submitted by the Typographical Union 
and the Typothete to Mr. Seth Low 
some years ago, he refused to pass upon 
it. He said, in explanation, that “ this 
is a question ordinarily decided by power. 
If the union is strong enough to carry 
its point an office is made a card office. 
If the employer is strong enough to 
maintain his position, he declines to have 
his office made a card office. No arbi- 
trator,” he said, “ could find that an em- 
ployer should be constrained against his 
will to shut his office either to union men 
or to non-union men.” If that question 
is not to be decided by arbitration, then, 
of course, one of the important causes 
of strikes and lockouts must be handled 
salely through the trade agreement. 
And, indeed, this is the only proper solu- 
tion, for the question is one of expediency 
and mutual advantage, to be determined 
by experience and good judgment. 
Whether the union can and will provide 
greater security and other advantages 
to the employer through the closed shop 
than through the open shop is a question 
solely for the employer to decide under 
the circumstances. It involves questions 
too large for arbitration, such as the 
character of the union and its leaders, its 
record as a business organization, its ob- 
servance of agreements, its policy on sym- 
pathetic strikes, its control of the supply 
of competent mechanics, its terms of ad- 
mission and apprenticeship, and its modes 
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of discipline. In these respects unions 
differ widely, and the same union is con- 
tinually changing, so that there is no 
constant standard to guide the arbitrator. 
The question is wholly one of the balance 
of advantage, and if it cannot be settled 
by negotiation and conciliation, it cannot 
be settled at all. 

It is plain from the foregoing observa- 
tions that arbitration, in the correct sense 
of the term—.e., an award by an umpire 
or distinterested board of outsiders—is a 
makeshift in that it does not enlist the 
hearty support of both sides in its en- 
forcement, while it tends to confuse the 
rules and regulations of the trade, fails 
to establish justice in the matter of 
wages, and cannot even be invoked in 
matters of policy and expediency. 

We can learn a lesson on this subject 
from the experience in England, where 
the unions are older, and there is no 
more convincing account of the dissatis- 
faction occasioned by arbitration than 
that to be found in the chapter on that 
subject by Mr. and Mrs. Webb in their 
book on “ Industrial Democracy.” From 
the year 1850 to 1876 trade unionists per- 
sistently strove for arbitration, but since 
that time, altho arbitration has risen in 
popularity with the public, the two com- 
batants have seldom shown any alacrity 
in seeking it, and they “can rarely be 
persuaded to agree to refer their quarrel 
to any outside authority ” (p. 224). 

It is not maintained that arbitration 
can be wholly and everywhere displaced 
by the trade agreement and the confer- 
ence board. It is, perhaps, well enough 
to provide for an umpire in matters of 
interpretation in order that a deadlock 
may not continue too long. And if it is 
considered desirable to bind the parties 
to an arbitration system for a period as 
long as five years, as is done in the news- 
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paper business, it seems also necessary 
to provide for an arbitrator on questions 
of wages and hours. But if we reduce 
the matter into its simplest terms we 
shall probably find that the occasions 
when it is necessary to fall back on an 
arbitration proper are the following: 

1. When a representative of either side does 
not want to face his constituency in making a 
concession. 

2. When a new union or a new employers’ 
association, inflated by a novel feeling of 
strength, finds itself unexpectedly against a 
hard reality, and looks about for a way out. 

3. When the parties have agreed between 
themselves on all points, except one or two, and 
these have been reduced to such simple and un- 
technical terms that any person of integrity 
and intelligence can give a decision. 

4. When the public is so seriously damaged 
that it practically forces the contestants to sub- 
mit to outside interference. 


In mentioning these cases and con- 
tingencies, which seem to call for arbi- 
tration, it will be seen that the resort to 
the arbitrator is a sign that the parties 
are not well organized, and therefore are 
inexperienced, or that the representatives 
are afraid of their constituents, or that 
the industry is a public utility. It may 
well be argued that in the case of a pub- 
lic utility arbitration is necessary ; but, if 
that is so, it is because the rights of the 
public become paramount and the parties 
must subordinate their business to public 
control. If this is conceded there is no 
half-way measure short of making arbi- 
tration compulsory or legal, not, how- 
ever, as a means of securing justice be- 
tween the parties, but as a means of se- 
curing peace. In other cases the public 
can wait until the time when, through 
the better acquaintanceship and confi- 
dence promoted by the trade agreement, 
the arbitrator will gradually fade into the 
background. 


New York Ciry, 














Novels, Japanese and Japanned* 


As a help to the understanding of 
Japanese character and difficulties there 
is no book that takes the place that Toku- 
tomi’s novel in its English translation is 
likely to fill. The story was published in 
Japan for Japanese readers about four 
years ago, and is what we should call in 
English a “ problem novel.” While we 
seriously question the good taste of so 
open an exploitation for purposes of fic- 
tion of the Tokyo gossip in connection 
with the sorrows and difficulties of 
prominent persons now living in Japan, 
who can be readily identified under the 
changed names used in the book, this ob- 
jection does not extend to its circulation 
in America, where the characters and 
events are alike unknown to the readers. 
Considering the novel, then, simply on its 
merits as a story of Japanese life and 
character, it opens a window for us 
through which we can see the very minds 
of our neighbors across the Pacific. 

One of the curious things about mod- 
ern Japan is the moral awakening that 
has come through the holding up of the 
light of Christian standards to the old 
customs of the land. Little by little both 
laws and public opinion in regard to the 
family relation are changing, and even 
now the circumstances that hastened the 
end of the unhappy Nami-Ko would be 
no longer possible. The sending home 
of a wife beloved by her husband at the 
whim of her mother-in-law was a thing 
happily rare, we believe, even in Old 
Japan, but the possibility of such things 
has been for a thousand years or more 
the curse of Japanese home life, and it is 
a great thing for the nation that under 
the new code a divorce without the con- 
sent of both husband and wife can only 
be obtained through the courts. 

Of all the important characters in the 
story, none seems more admirable or bet- 
ter drawn than General Kataoka, the 
from the Jopancse by Sakee Shiva and 
Edgett. Boston: H. Turner & Co. $1.50. 


AUGHTERS OF NIJO. 
New York: The Macmillan 





= “Onoto Watanna.” 
0. $1.50. 
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father of the unhappy heroine. Little 
Nami-Ko, with her quiet ways, her sad 
home life, her love for her husband, and 
her untimely end, is more vague—per- 
haps because lack of individuality is re- 
garded by Japanese men as the ideal to 
be sought by the well-bred Japanese 
woman. Takeo, the hero, is the ancient 
samurai brought down to date. In his 
code of morals obedience to his mother 
and his duty as head of the family rank 
higher than his duty to his beloved and 
suffering wife, and it is through the con- 
flict of these duties and affections that his 
character is brought out by his creator. 

The setting of the book is Japan itself. 
From the first chapter in Ikao, where the 
young couple are introduced on their 
bridal tour, to the sad close at Aoyama 
cemetery, where the old General and his 
whilom son-in-law weep together over 
Nami-Ko’s grave, the atmosphere is com- 
plete, all-surrounding. The reader is in 
New Japan; thinks its thoughts, con- 
forms to its customs, fights its battles and 
understands its perplexities. 

As is the japanned tea-caddy in your 
kitchen to the lacquered box in the col- 
lector’s cabinet, so is The Daughters of 
Nijo to Tokutomi’s novel. If it were not 
that to a great many persons Mrs. Bab- 
cock’s work seems a true picture of Japa- 
nese life, it would be hardly worth while 
to review it seriously, so many and so 
glaring are its errors. There is nothing 
Japanese about it save a. few words, 
usually misspelled and wrongly used. 
The story which we are at present con- 
sidering begins somewhere before 1867, 
for we are expressly told that “ the coun- 
try was torn with the dissensions of Im- 
perialist and Bakufu,” a state of affairs 
that ended with the resignation of the 
Shogun in that year; but the young girl 
born a year later is still a child at the 
time of the death of the Empress Dowa- 
ger in 1897. As the Crown Prince was 
married in 1899, the action of the story 
from Chapter II to the end necessarily 
belongs to the period between those two 
dates, a time so recent that names and 
facts are easily verified, and the novel- 
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ist who deals with it should pre-suppose 
a certain intelligence on the part of her 
reader. 

This is what Mrs. Babcock does not 
do. Her description of life at the present 
Japanese court comes as near to the facts 
as do the “ shilling shockers” or the 
“penny dreadfuls ” to an understanding 
of the ways of the British aristocracy. 
The Emperor, on his knees beside his 
mother’s death-bed, is a beautiful crea- 
tion; but the Empress Dowager was not 
the Emperor’s mother, she was only his 
father’s wife, and his own mother is still 
living, or was a year or two ago. A 
Princess addressing her servant as 
“honorable maid” would be something 
of an anomaly, even in the land of honor- 
ifics. Sado-ko’s relations with her grand- 
mother, the Empress Dowager, are of a 
free-and-easy type not belonging proper- 
ly to “the ancient style to which her 
grandmother still clung.” And that any 
Imperial Princess, brought up under the 
old régime, should ever find herself suffi- 
ciently free from surveillance to chase 
butterflies about the garden all alone, and 
flirt with audacious boys who might 
climb over the wall and pelt her with 
cherries from the tops of trees, is a flight 
of imagination quite beyond the Japanese 
grasp. That the cherry trees of Japan 
bear no fruit is a minor fact overlooked 
by our author. 

But perhaps Mrs. Babcock is not to be 
blamed for not knowing more of court 
life. All who live in Japan cannot con- 
sort with the nobility. Let us see what 
she can do in giving us the atmosphere 
that hovers over humbler circles. Her 
young farmer’s wife, for instance, is bad- 
ly instructed in the first duty of the Japa- 
nese peasant, when, after hastily dis- 
mounting from her kuruma at the ap- 
proach of Prince Nijo’s train, she climbs 
a hillock above the road that she may 
look down on the procession. Even for- 
eigners learn before they have been long 
in Japan that no one is allowed to look 
down from above at the comings and go- 
ings of his betters, and in the stormy 
times before 1867 such temerity on the 
part of a young peasant woman would 
have been more likely to result in her 
ruthless destruction by the swords of the 
samurai than in her capture and convey- 
ance to Kyoto in the princely palanquin. 

Even in so small a matterasthe washing 
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of a dog in Japan there is a right way and 
a wrong way, and the way described on 
page 60 is quite the wrong way from the 
Japanese point of view. The housewife 
herself was washing the dog, and when 
her daughter informed her severely that 
the animal was clean enough, the obedi- 
ent mother let him go:and “he darted 
about the veranda for a moment, shaking 
his still wet little body, then rushed 
through the shoji indoors, disappearing 
under a mat over a warm hibachi.” A 
wet dog is the last thing that a Japanese 
of any social class will allow either on 
the veranda or on the floor mats, for the 
family must walk in stocking feet, and sit 
in nice dresses, and eat from flat trays 
on this very floor. As for the dog’s 
“ rushing through the shoji”—that is, the 
paper screen that serves as a window— 
no Japanese housewife would think of 
allowing such a liberty on the part of a 
dog, and its immediate sequel would be 
a rush for paper and paste to mend the 
break, and not “a morning gossip with 
Masago” or anybody else. 

The geography of the story is as be- 
wildering as are the ways of the charac- 
ters. Kamakura is made a suburb of 
Tokyo, and the Aoyama Palace, the home 
of the Empress Dowager, is, by the 
magic of the story-teller, moved from 
Tokyo to Kamakura and adorned with 
gilded towers and spires. As a matter 
of fact, the Aoyama Palace is a rather 
ramshackle old building, with none of the 
graces of architecture here attributed to 
it. Again, “ The palace Nijo, the resort 
of West-desiring nobility and court, was 
possibly the oddest, if most expensive, 
residence in Tokyo. Originally it had 
been a Yashiki of the Daimio of Mito.” 
Any one with a copy of Murray’s Hand- 
Book of Japan ought to do better than 
this in laying the scene for a story. Nijo 
Palace is in Kyoto, Mito Yashiki is in 
Tokyo, and this violent mixing of the 
two together would be quite likely to pro- 
duce “ the oddest if most expensive resi- 
dence in Tokyo,” especially as the Mito 
Yashiki is at present the site of the great 
arsenal where Japan’s newest firearms 
are made. 

As to Mrs. Babcock’s knowledge of 
the Japanese language, there is little to 
be said. Her use of words is inexact, her 
spelling far from the accepted standard. 
Some of the names are real, as that of 


























Prince Komatsu; some are slightly mis- 
spelled, as Ohano, which is probably 
meant for Hana, with the honorific be- 
fore it, and Sado-ko, which seems to be 
a wrong spelling of Sada, the name of 
the Crown Princess of Japan, with the 
Ko after it that shows that the name is 
that of awoman. Weare ata loss to dis- 
cover the etymology of Masago until we 
find, on page 158, that the hero, Junzo, 
translates it “ morning-glory,” and then 
we known that “asagao” has somehow 
got twisted into Masago in its voyage 
across the Pacific. Kwannon ° (spelt 
Kuonnon by our author), the Buddhist 
Goddess of Mercy, seems to be confused 
with Amaterasu, the Shinto Sun God- 
dess, ancestress of the Imperial line. 

But the time would fail us to tell of all 
the strange little errors that rear their 
heads here and there throughout the 
book—errors so slight, so subtle, yet so 
convincing, that by internal evidence 
alone we should judge that the “ Daugh- 
ters of Nijo” had been written by one 
who had not even an intelligent globe- 
trotter’s knowledge of Japan. 


s 
Culture or Anarchy 


THE volume which we shall attempt to 
discuss under this borrowed but appro- 
priate title consists of “six papers read 
before the National Educational Associa- 
tion, at the sessions held in Boston, July 
6th and 7th, 1903,” on liberal education 
and the length of the college course.* 
The speech of the occasion appears to 
have been President Eliot’s “A New 
Definition of the Cultivated Man,” where- 
in he purposes to show that the ideal of 
culture has undergone a change. As far 
as we can see this change is essentially 
identical with that of which we recently 
spoke in reviewing Professor Beers’s 
“ Points at Issue.” According to the old- 
er conception of culture the main thing is 
the formation of correct moral ideas— 
that is, of perfectly clear and sound ideas 
about the significance of human life and 
conduct. For this ideal President Eliot 
proposes to substitute a certain amount of 
positive knowledge and a certain amount 
of skill-in its practical application. In 
short, the new culture is to consist mainly 





* PRESENT COLLEGE QugESTIONS. By Chas. W. 
Eliot, Andrew F. West, Wm. R. Harper, and Nicho- 
las M. Butler. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 
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in an ability to do. Very well. We 
do not deny that such a change is taking 
place; the question is whether it is really 
desirable—is it for the best? To discuss 
the question in this particular place seems 
beyond our competency; the singular 
thing is that President Eliot should have 
neglected to do so, as he did presumably 
on the assumption that “ whatever is, is 
right,” and that to establish the existence 
of a certain state of affairs is identical 
with demonstrating its desirability. Un- 
der the circumstances the mistake is per- 
haps a natural one; at least it is the re- 
sult of a common confusion between 
moral and scientific ideas, or, in other 
words, between nature and human nature. 
In the physical world to show that a cer- 
tain condition exists is precisely to show 
its necessity, and the question of desir- 
ability is purely irrelevant. In the prov- 
ince of morals, however, the establish- 
ment of a condition does not imply even 
a necessity, much less confer a sanction. 

Now, President Eliot prefers, for ex- 
ample, the study of current events as re- 
ported in the newspapers to the study of 
history. And upon the fancied objector 
who would reply that “ the stream of the 
world is foul” he retorts that the Greek 
tragedies, tho “means of culture,” are 
“ full of incest, murder and human sacri- 
fices to lustful and revengeful gods.” Is 
it not a startling, a painful illustration of 
the weakness of the moral sense among us 
that a man of this eminence, speaking 
upon a matter so important, should not 
see the difference between a disorderly 
jumble of facts and a great work of lit- 
erature presided over and controlled by a 
distinct moral idea? And yet he insists 
that “character [is] a more important 
element than it used to be in the ideal of 
a cultivated man.” After these remarks 
it will astonish no one to read the follow- 
ing plea for the study of literature. 

“When we ask ourselves why a knowledge 
of literature ‘seems indispensable to the or- 
dinary idea of cultivation, we find no answer 
except this: that in literature are portrayed 
all human passions, desires, and aspirations, 
anc that acquaintance with these human feel- 
ings and with the means of portraying them 
seems to us essential to culture. These human 
qualities and powers are also the commonest 
ground of interesting human intercourse, and 
therefore literary knowledge exalts the quality 
and enhances the enjoyment of human inter- 
course.” 
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Now science holds a very high place in 
the modern idea of education, and justly, 
because it aids in the formation of cor- 
rect moral ideas by determining in a large 
measure man’s relations to the universe. 
Its position, however, is definitely under- 
stood ; it is in no danger. But if no bet- 
ter reasons can be found for the study of 
literature than that it seems indispensable 
because it seems essential and that it af- 
fords a pleasant subject of conversation, 
how long, we wonder, is it likely to retain 
its influence or even its place? Under 
these circumstances the question in which 
President Eliot sums up the purely nega- 
tive results of his address seems of mel- 
ancholy and ominous augury for the im- 
mediate future of education: 

“On the other hand, is there any single ac- 
quisition or faculty which is essential to cul- 
ture, except indeed a reasonably accurate and 
refined use of the mother tongue?” 


Of the following address by the Dean 
of Princeton’s Graduate School we can, 
unfortunately, take no more than passing 
notice. It is in substance what its name 
imports, a review of the “ Perils to Lib- 
eral Education,” from “ the common de- 
fects of our American civilization,” 
“from the weaker tendencies in young 
men,” and “ from the confusion of coun- 
sels inside the college itself.” On these 
topics Dr. West’s remarks are excellent, 
but they hardly go to the root of the mat- 
ter after all. Matters of elective educa- 
tion and the like are important, to be 
sure, but they depend entirely upon the 
ideal of education. Once establish a 
standard of culture, and these matters 
will settle themselves. The same remark 
is applicable to the length of the college 
course and the papers that deal with the 
subject. The upshot of the discussion is 
briefly as follows: If the ideal of educa- 
tion is to be “ commercial and utilitarian,” 
it will be desirable and even necesssary 
to shorten the college course in order that 
the student may complete his professional 
courses in time to make a fair start in 
his profession. 


The Duke of Cameron Avenue. 
Kitchell Webster. New York: 


By Henry 
The Mac 

millan Co. 50 certs. 
The political novel is not very old— 
it might be called a new genus, at least 
in American literature. The Duke of 
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Cameron Avenue is a political boss, and 
the story of his fight against Reform in 
the person of a doughty settlement 
worker is told with spirit. The style is 
reminiscent of Jacob Riis’s true tales of 
the fight for Reform in New York. 
st 
Juniper Hall. By Constance Hill. Illustrated. 
London and New York: John Lane. $5.00. 
It is interesting to turn from Austin 
Dobson’s delicately appreciative biog- 
raphy of Fanny Burney, which forms the 
latest volume in the English Men of Let- 
ters Series, to Miss Constance Hill’s 
Juniper Hall, where Miss Burney, or 
rather Madame D’Arblay, is again the 
central figure. Juniper Hall is a quaint 
old house still standing at Mickleham in 
Surrey, near to the home of Miss Bur- 
ney’s sister, Mrs. Phillips, and famous 
as having been in 1792 and 1793 the 
resort of a party of distinguished French 
émigrés. Mrs. Phillips’s enthusiasm for 
her charming neighbors was _ com- 
municated by letter to her sister Fanny, 
and it is from this lively correspondence 
and the Burney diaries that Miss Hill 
gathers most of her information about 
the Juniper colony. Madame de Staél 
and Talleyrand, then still a young man, 
were its most famous members; but Gen- 
eral D’Arblay’s romantic marriage with 
Miss Burney makes him of greater 
prominence in the present narrative. For 
this “ Juniper Hall” is a somewhat mis- 
leading title, since the geographical in- 
terest of the neighborhood is very lim- 
ited and the French colony lived there 
only a few months. Miss Hill has eked 
out this slender supply of material by 
harking back in three introductory chap- 
ters to the parts played by Madame de 
Staél and her friends in the tragic sum- 
mer of 1792, before their flight to Eng- 
land, and devoting the last half of the 
book to Fanny Burney’s marriage,— 
which took place some months after the 
dispersal of the Juniper household,—and 
the life of the D’Arblays in England 
during the eight years following. But 
in spite of the discursiveness of the book, 
its lack of unity and its diffuse, over-sen- 
timental style, Juniper Hall contains 
much that is interesting, and forms an 
admirable supplement to Mr. Dobson’s 
biography, in which Fanny Burney’s 
married life is passed over very briefly. 
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The book is handsomely bound and 
printed in large type, with lavish mar- 
gins. The illustrations, which are abun- 
dant, consist of sketches made in the 
neighborhood of Mickleham by Miss 
Ellen G. Hill, and photogravure por- 
traits of the various personages who fig- 
ure in the text. Among these are several 
which have never before been repro- 


duced. 
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Golf for Women. By Genevieve Hecker (Mrs. 
Charles T. Stout). ‘With a chapter on 
Impressions of American Golf, by Miss 
Rhona K, Adair, English and Irish cham- 
|, New York: The Baker & Taylor 

Oo. 

We have read many dissertations on 
golf, but this is the first petticoat golf 
that has come to our notice. Miss Hecker 
(the links know her only by this name), 
our National Woman Champion, ought 
to know how to instruct not only the 
amateur, but the veteran, and she 
has succeeded, and succeeded ad- 
mirably. Most of our books on 
golf require the assistance of a caddie 
and a lexicon to be read intelligently. 
Miss Hecker uses but few technical terms 
and handles her subject in as masterly 
a manner as she does her clubs. We 
have always been told it takes two years 
to learn to play this royal game for “ mid- 
dle aged duffers,” but there are those 
who agree with the old professional who 
said, “ Well, if your father, and his 
father before him, were muckle good 
golfars, and you began as a little child, 
by the time you were grown up you 
should play pretty fair.” Progress by 
women in golf has been more pronounced 
than with men. It is not uncommon 
now for a woman to make a drive with 
a carry of over 120 yards, which for- 
merly used to be beyond her drive. Over 
fifty illustrations add greatly to this book ; 
those describing the grasps are excel- 
lent and are true “discourses in golf 
photography.” We make this sugges- 
tion, however, a picture of a football 
player in a dress suit and smooth hair, 
or a champion swimmer in cap and gown, 
does not suggest the eternal fitness 
of things or dress; this applies equally 
to the author, who appears in even- 
ing dress as a frontispiece in her 
book. We have seen her in a fetch- 
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ing golf outfit and wish that that 
picture might have adorned her pro- 
duction. Miss Adair has been very gra- 
cious in her criticism of American women 
golfers. She thinks they display a won- 
derful amount of pluck, particularly in 
an uphill game, where they are given 
credit for remarkable cheerfulness when 
even starting to play with four up and 
five to play against them. She concedes 
first place to the American women in 
driving and believes that they will give 
her English sisters a good stiff game in 
the International tournament now being 
played in England. Miss Adair declares 
Miss Hecker displays ideal form in play- 
ing, and is quite the equal of any woman 
golfer in the world. We bow to her 
verdict. ef 


The Shame of the Cities. By Lincoln Stef- 
fens. New York: McClure, Phillips & 
Co. $1.20 net. 


This work of Mr. Steffens is one of 
the utmost importance. It is true, as he 
himself acknowledges, that it belongs, 
both in substance and treatment, to jour- 
nalism and not to social science. No 
strikingly novel truths have been enun- 
ciated, no fundamental principles have 
been established. It is, in a word, the 
contribution of a reporter, not of a 
trained sociologist. But for all that it 
is, by reason of its graphic presentation 
of the facts of political corruption and 
of its insistence on the truth that private 
business is at the bottom of it all, a book 
of unquestioned power. It brings home to 
men’s business and bosoms some of the 
truths about corruption which they 
should know and remember. There is 
nothing hesitant or evasive about Mr. 
Steffens’s generalizations. He has pan- 
dered to none of the popular prejudices 
—such as that which holds corruption 
to be an alien rather than a native prod- 
uct—and he has spared none of the great 
names and powerful interests that are 
responsible. As iar as he has seen he 
has reported. The conditions as he found 
them in Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Chicago and New 
York have been set down boldly and 
clearly where all who have the mind may 
study them. We hope for this book the 
widest possible circulation. . 
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Free, Not Bound. By Katrina Trask. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Altho the scenes of this story are laid 
in New England during the Revolution- 
ary War, the author wisely keeps off the 
battlefield. The heroine is an English 
girl married to a young American, and 
is persecuted by her puritan neighbors 
for entertaining certain religious “ here- 
sies.” This shortcoming in theology 
eventually alienates her from her “ dea- 
con” husband as well. But the separa- 
tion of many months, during which he 
is campaigning in the American army, 
heals all bitterness, and reunites them 
under the happiest circumstances. The 
story abounds in adventures familiar to 
every reader of historical novels. But 
apparently much repetition is required 
before we weary of the lovely woman 
with sunburst hair and coral lips, who 
is invariably captured by the enemy, 
held prisoner for a couple of days, 
courted assiduously, then providentially 
released to the right party just before 
she capitulates. Some are skeptical 
enough to wonder what would happen 
if the real lover or husband was not hur- 
ried upon the scene in the nick of time 
by the breathless author. But, perhaps, 
it is immoral to speculate upon such a 
matter. Still the urbanity of the lovely 
lady to her persecutors tempts conjec- 


ture. 
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Literary Notes 


Stupents have their share of criticism 
and counsel. Fleming H. Revell Company has 
issued a book, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, en- 
titled “ Not in the Curriculum,” addressed to 
students, and full of the wise and genial ad- 
vice we have learned to expect from the au- 
thor (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 
50 cents). 

....-Ashmore’s Manual of Pronunciation 
(Ginn & Co., 30 cents) is not only useful in 
schools, for which it is primarily intended, but 
is a Convenient reference book for any one. 
The: pronunciation of over a thousand words 
is given, according to ten different diction- 
aries, in such a form that one can see at a 
glance just what “authority” there is for 
each variant. ' 

....The old publishing house of D. Apple- 
ton & Co. has a new president. William W. 
Appleton has resigned and Joseph H. Sears 
has been elected to succeed him. Mr. Apple- 
ton becomes chairman of the Board of Di- 
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rectors, and Charles A. and Edward D. Apple- 
ton retire from the board. They are succeeded 
by Mr. Sears and George S. Emory, Mr. 
Emory being chosen a vice-president. 


rr] 
Pebbles 


WE do not see how medical men can tel! 
one germ from another. To us they all look 
like lobsters with stovepipe hats on —Atchison 
Globe. 


INCREASING CIRCULATION. 
“Let us,” said the ardent youth 
To the journalistic miss; 

“Let us,” shyly, “go to press, 
So that we may print a kiss.” 


One edition soon was done— 
He knew what he was about. 
“Our success is fine,” he said, — 
“We must get some extras out!” 
—Judge. 


....-The Japanese Anthem.—At a musical 
evening last week a singer was requested by 
an extremely sedate looking individual to 
oblige with the Japanese national anthem. It 
was explained to him by the serious one that 
the tune was the same as the British national 
anthem, and that all he had to do was to pro- 
nounce the Japanese words provided for him 
on a sheet of paper, precisely as they were 
spelled. Accordingly up rose the willing war- 
bler and burst out with the following lyric: 

O wa ta fu lyam. 
A fu lyam. 

He was only pulled up by roars of delighted 
laughter from continuing the confession. There 
was no encore.—London Globe. 


GOT THE PRIZE. 

Edward E. Lee, of Baltimore, manager of a 
well-known wickerware house, is a fiend after 
coupon collecting. His friends tell this story 
on him: He had been collecting all kinds of 
tags and coupons bearing premiums, for some 
time, when he one day noticed an advertise- 
ment of a New Jersey firm that upon receipt 
of fifteen of their tags they would forward 
one chance for a series of prizes, the first prize 
being a horse and runabout. Mr. Lee began 
industriously to get all the tags he could find 
until he had the. requisite number, which he 
forwarded. A few days later he was notified 
that he had won the first prize. Immediately 
following this letter came a tiny rocking horse. 
He sat down and wrote a sarcastic letter to the 
firm. “I beg to acknowledge receipt of the 
horse,” he v rote, “but you failed to inclose 
the runabout” In an early mail he received 
this letter: ‘ Dear Sir: We have your letter 
acknowledging receipt of the horse.. As for 
the runabout, go chase yourself. Yours truly, 

a —Lippincott’s. 
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Lessons of the Slocum Disaster 


Wuat are we to learn from this dread- 
ful slaughter of the innocents in New 
York waters, this disaster that has 
shocked the civilized world? Here were 
1,500 persons, a vast majority of them 
women and children—the pupils of a 
Sunday School, with their parents— 
happily setting forth on a bright June 
day to enjoy a picnic at a point on the 
shore of Long Island Sound, only a few 
miles from their homes. An hour and a 
half later, 700—possibly 800—of them 
were dead. They had perished by fire 
or by drowning in the upper reaches of 
the East River ; not at sea, far from land, 
but in the tributary waters of our har- 
bor, within sight of the city, almost with- 
in touch of the shores between which 
the steamship was passing. The “ Gen- 
eral Slocum” was only thirteen years 
old. She was regarded as one of the best 
boats of her class. She had been in use 
for years on excursion routes. Her cap- 
tain was a man of good reputation and 
long experience. Official inspectors had 
recently declared that she was in good 
condition. And yet this appalling disas- 
ter took place. 

The Iroquois Theater, a new structure, 
had passed inspection, and was believed 
to be under competent management. But 
investigation showed that the inspection 
had been dishonest or deplorably lax, 
that exit doors were locked and barred, 
that the safety skylight over the stage 
was fastened tightly by nails and wire, 
and that there was no adequate appa- 
ratus for dealing with fire. The people 
of Chicago and many other cities gained 
something after the causes of that disas- 
ter had been made known. Investiga- 
tion compelled reform in many a theater 
and assembly hall. What ought our peo- 
ple to gain from inquiry as to the awful 
fate of St. Mark’s Sunday School? 

Let us see what the facts are, so far 
as they have been ascertained. The fire 
started in a cabin or store room where 
oil and other highly inflammable ma- 
terial had been placed. To this, on that 
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day, a quantity of hay had been added. 
For this room there was no watchman. 
Immediately after the discovery of the 
fire by a deckhand, word was given to an 
officer. He attempted to use the fire 
hose, but the hose burst in several places. 
A piece five feet long, since taken from 
the wreck, has no rubber in it. It con- 
sists of weak canvas, that could stand 
but little strain. No further attempt to 
extinguish the fire was made. The crew 
—only 23 men, officers included, on a 
boat permitted to carry 2,500 passengers 
—had not been trained in fighting fire on 
board ship. None of the six life-boats 
was lowered; none of the four life-rafts 
was floated. There is trustworthy testi- 
mony that the boats were full of gaping 
seams ; that the rafts were so fastened to 
the deck by wire cables that men, using 
all the strength of desperation, could not 
loosen them. 

There were life preservers, so-called, 
but they were rotten. Filled with granu- 
lated cork, instead of cork blocks, and 
covered with canvas in which holes could 
be punched with one’s finger, they were 
worse than useless, for they dragged 
down the bodies to which they were at- 
tached. Thirteen years ago they were 
inspected and approved. The Federal 
inspector, when asked by the Coroner to 
tell when the last inspection was made, 
by advice of counsel declined to say, on 
the ground that an answer might in- 
criminate him! 

Captain Van Schaick drove his boat 
ahead at full speed for more than three 
miles, after the fire was discovered. The 
“General Slocum” was going up the 
East River to the Sound. He asserts that 
when the fire was found, the boat had 
passed and was 2,000 feet beyond the 
Sunken Meadows, off Randall’s Island, 
where she could have been beached in 
shallow water. There is good testimony 
that when the alarm was given the boat 
had not reached the Sunken Meadows, 
but was two or three miles south of them, 
abreast of Blackwell’s Island. Even as 
far south as Fifty-sixth Street a deck 
hand cried “ fire;” flames were seen by 
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passengers before the boat had passed 
Blackwell’s Island; at Eighty-fourth 
Street and at Ninety-second Street men 
jumped overboard to save themselves. 
How to explain the Captain’s strange 
course we do not know. He drove ahead 
past Randall’s and Ward’s Islands, past 
the Sunken Meadows, past several places 
where the “Slocum” might have been 
brought to shore, until he beached and 
wrecked her beyond North Brother 
Island. Not many of her passengers 
were then living to take advantage of 
any chance to escape. 

What is the lesson that the destruction 
of the “Slocum” and her passengers 
should teach? Such a disaster might 
have taken place on any one of hundreds 
of excursion boats at points along the 
coast. In the construction of such boats 
there has been very little improvement, to 
insure the safety of passengers in case of 
fire, for many years past. This is not 
true of ocean steamships or ships of the 
navy. There should be reform in con- 
struction, even if such reform would in- 
crease the cost, as experts say, by 30 per 
cent. Hulls should be of iron or steel; 
upper works should be fire-proofed, so 
far as this is practicable. Crews should 
be drilled in the work of fighting fire ; all 
parts of the boat where fire may start 
should be under the eyes of watchmen. 
Fire pumps, hose, life preservers, life 
boats and other safeguards should be 
subject to the frequent inspection of hon- 
est officers. These reforms can be intro- 
duced in part by State and municipal 
legislation. Neither the people of New 
York nor those of any other of our large 
ports should be content to rely upon Fed- 
eral statutes and officers for the safe- 
guarding of local excursion traffic. 

In this instance we see ample proof of 
the inadequacy and even the dishonesty 
of Federal inspection. Under local laws 
and officers it might be possible to pre- 
vent a boat from providing ancient and 
rotten life preservers, flimsy hose and 
chained life-rafts for the protection of a 
party of 1,500 women and children. Fed- 
eral inspection in harbor waters would 
have been more searching and more hon- 
est this season if the bill which. Secretary 
Cortelyou asked Congress to pass had 
been enacted. It was a bill so to enlarge 
his powers that more frequent and 
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adequate inspection could be required by 
him, with respect to certain classes of 
traffic. The Senate passed it in April 
last, but in the House it was laid aside, 
owing to the influence of corporations 
that own ships. 

Even such inspection as is now re- 
quired is made ineffective by political in- 
fluence, corrupt or otherwise. Such is 
the testimony of General Uhler, Chief of 
the Inspection Service. The laws are re- 
peatedly violated, he says, because an al- 
most entire remission of the fines im- 
posed for violation of them is procured 
by the influence of politicians. We find 
in several newspapers this report of a 
statement made by him last week: 

“The laws no longer act as a deterrent. We 
discover a boat with rotten life preservers, bad 
boilers and a dozen other things, a boat that 
somebody is operating in defiance of the law. 
This is punished by a heavy fine. Now what 
happens? The violator of the law appeals to 
a Senator or Congressman and to others high 
in political authority. The fine is reduced. I 
know of scores of cases where fines have been 
reduced from $1,000 to $20, and others from 
$500 to $10. The records will show where fines 
of $1,500 have been reduced to $25. Do the 
owners care for such fines?” 

These charges will not, of course, be 
overlooked in the investigation to be 
made by Secretary Cortelyou. 

om 


Russell Sage on Vacations 


WHEN we asked Mr. Sage to con- 
tribute to our Vacation Number an ar- 
ticle giving his views on the uselessness 
and injustice of vacations, it was not 
because we shared his opinions on the 
subject, nor have we, since reading the 
article, changed our own plans for the 
summer season, but we thought it de- 
sirable, in order to insure variety and 
balance in the magazine, to add to the 
ten articles on the benefits of vacation 
one showing its abuses.: We expected 
some criticism of it and in the amount 
of this we have not been disappointed, 
but in its character we are. Out of some 
300 clippings not over half a dozen show 
any appreciation of the points which Mr. 
Sage makes or make any attempt to meet 
his arguments. It seems that in this 
land of toleration and freedom of speech 
a man cannot express an unpopular opin- 
ion without bringing upon him a torrent 

















of personal abuse from the press, and 
subjecting himself and his family to the 
annoyance of numerous scurrilous and 
insulting letters; besides being made the 
subject of caricatures and vaudeville 
sketches. 

The argument of a large proportion 
of the critics can be reduced to the fol- 
lowing syllogism, which, tho not recog- 
nized as valid in the logics, is neverthe- 
less very convincing: 

I want a vacation; 
Russell Sage does not want a vacation; 
Therefore, down with Russell Sage. 

Q. E. D. 

We all of us have a natural antipathy 
to a man who does not agree with us, 
because it makes us distrust our own 
opinion, and that is painful. Still it is 
difficult in this case to see the connection 
between the major and minor premises 
in this syllogism, and therefore why we 
should object to Mr. Sage spending the 
summer in his office. 

The work he does has to be done by 
somebody. If he is willing to do it so 
indefatigably, so much the better for 
the rest of us. Presumably under pres- 
ent conditions what he does is of value 
to other people, otherwise they would 
not pay him so much for it. While we 
can conceive of a radically different or- 
ganization of society in which part of 
our financiers would be laid off on ac- 
count of a reduction in the force, still 
all would admit that some at least of his 
multifarious activities are useful as 
things are. All he gets for it is his board 
and clothes, and so far as we can judge 
from the newspaper accounts, in neither 
of these is he as extravagant as many 
who take a vacation the whole year 
round. 

If society has a right to concern 
itself with a man’s private business, a 
right which will be undoubtedly more 
exercised in the future than in the past, 
it will be those who work too little, not 
those who work too much, who will re- 
ceive attention first. If we felt ourselves 
authorized to inquire in suspected cases 
we should go first, not to the office where 
Mr. Sage is spending his eighty-fourth 
summer, but to some sturdy young man, 
idly leaning on his club while his caddie 
poses a gutta percha ball upon a cone 
of wet sand, and ask him what great 
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service he had done to society during 
the past year to entitle him thus to 
make of himself merely a scarlet pic- 
ture on the greensward. 

The two points which Mr. Sage made, 
the joy of work and the abuse of vaca- 
tions, have been treated with scant con- 
sideration by his critics, yet they are of 
fundamental importance. It is much 
more important that a man take pleasure 
in his vocation than in his vacation, be- 
cause he spends more of his life at it. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
unless a man enjoys his daily work he 
will not enjoy his vacation, however 
much he may expect to, for he has not 
the capacity for the enjoyment of the 
realities of the present. He deals only 
in futures. 

The only happy man is he who feels 
that he is accomplishing something, do- 
ing something worth while; who feels 
himself an indispensable cog wheel in the 
great machine of the universe; who be- 
lieves that nobody can quite take his 
place when he goes on a vacation. With- 
out this faith in himself and the impor- 
tance of his work a man is lost. No pay, 
however large, no prospective vacation, 
however enticing, can compensate the 
man who does not feel delight in the 
job he has completed because he realizes 
that he is of use in the world, that he is 
enlisted in the social service. 

We do not all of us possess equally 
this power of seeing the real object and 
true value of our labor, sometimes on 
account of our dispositions, sometimes 
on account of our occupations. It is 
easier for a road-mender to see what he 
is good for than for a stock-jobber, there- 
fore the former is usually more con- 
tented. There is, however, no drudgery 
so monotonous, hard and intrinsically 
uninteresting that one cannot find de- 
light in doing it. To our mind no busi- 
ness could be so dull and distasteful as 
attending board meetings, reading market 
reports and calculating profits on puts 
and calls, and therefore the statement 
from Mr. Sage that a man can find de- 
light in such an occupation is one of the 
most inspiring and reassuring utterances 
we have heard for a long time. No one 
now need despair of being able to love 
his own work. 

When Mr. Sage said that so far from 
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recuperating, men will, while on their 
vacations, make inroads upon their 
vitality and purses that cannot be re- 
paired in the following months, he was 
obviously thinking of vacations as they 
are, not as they might be; the real, not 
the ideal vacation; your last one, not 
your next one. It is an undeniable fact 
that the industrial evolution of mankind 
has far outstripped the recreative. Man 
has learned how to work better than he 
has learned how to play. When we see 
what harm men do to themselves and 
others during the short periods of inde- 
pendence and relaxation which they now 
have, we shudder at the prospect 
the socialists offer us of a four-hour 
working day for everybody. More 
crimes are committed for pleasure than 
for all other causes combined. Man is 
cruel in his business, but still more cruel 
in his pastimes. Every police court has 
more than double duty after a holiday, 
even a religious one. The devil does 
most of his business out of office hours. 
Almost any one of us would feel relieved 
if he could tear from the pages of the 
Recording Angel those pages which 
bear the dates of days of idleness. 
Churches and moralists of all ages have 
planted their red lights thickest over our 
amusements. The dangers of vacation 
to our quadruple personality are real and 
pressing, and the injury which it does 
to us, morally, mentally, physically and 
financially, should be carefully and con- 
scientiously considered. 
* 


Leap Year Half Gone 


Anp nothing done yet. We do not 
wish to urge any one to rash and pre- 
cipitate action, but it is our duty to call 
the attention of young ladies, and, in- 
deed, of all unmarried ladies, to the ex- 
ceptional privileges which immemorial 
custom allows them in the quarternary 
period through which we are so rapidly 
passing~ The number of June weddings 
shows no increase over ordinary years, 
and it is to be feared that the feminine 
world has not realized how time flies, 
and how little potential energy there is 
in water which has passed the mill. The 
decay of the peculiar customs of Leap 
Year is strongly evidenced by the almost 
complete lack of jokes on the subject in 
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the newspapers, since it is well known 
that topical humor lingers long after the 
vanishing of its cause. 

This is all the more remarkable since, 
owing to an eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, which we have not here time to 
explain, it has been eight years since 
the last Leap Year. A Rachel may have 
worked seven years for her Jacob and 
not until this year had an opportunity 
of telling him so. It would seem that 
during this long period many women 
must have come to realize that an atti- 
tude of pure passivity is not the best 
adapted to win the prizes in the matri- 
monial market. A girl who was, say, 18 
in 1896 might feel that she had but to 
choose one from the swarm of suitors 
who would soon be buzzing about the 
bud, but now, when she.is 26, she should 
have acquired more sense. She should 
have come to realize that men adapted 
for making into good husbands are ‘hard 
to find, and when found are often 
strangely blind to the virtues of those 
who are best adapted to become their 
life mates. If, however, she still clings 
to the policy of laissez-faire she will cer- 
tainly regret it by 1908, when she will 
be 30, and her efforts must needs be 
still more strenuous, with less promise 
of success. 

Perhaps we can put the matter most 
forcibly by saying that Leap Year is a 
sort of bargain year, during which hus- 
bands are within the reach of all. In 
that millennium to which we are all look- 
ing forward (tho directing our gaze in 
very different directions), all artificial 
restrictions and prejudices will vanish, 
and it will be merely a question of policy 
with a woman whether she shall be pro- 
poser or proposee. As it is now woman 
is only one-quarter enfranchised. In 
ordinary years man alone has the initia- 
tive and woman the referendum. Very 
chivalrously, however, woman is granted 
the longest of the years. 

So far from Leap Year sinking into 
noxious desuetude, it might be ex- 
pected that its peculiar privileges would 
be more widely used than ever before, 
now our young women are becoming 
more adventurous and also much harder 
to suit. The requirements for admission 
to matrimony imposed on the young men 
by the opposite sex have risen as rapidly 




















as the standard of scholarship in the 
universities, and a young man whose at- 
tainments a few years ago would have 
been considered sufficient to qualify him 
for the position of master of a house- 
hold would nowadays have to be con- 
tent with his degree of bachelor. Woman 
is no longer a sessile sex. The sea 
anemone is content with whatever food 
floats her way and can be wafted by the 
currents caused by the imperceptible 
motion of her cilia into the embraces of 
her graceful tentacles, but the fish that 
swims has a greater range of choice 
and represents a higher stage of evolu- 
tion. 

Really, it is not at all certain that 
women do not do most of the proposing 
every year. Very little is known about 
this mysterious tho important topic, 
any way. Each person’s experiences are 
limited to a comparatively few instances 
and these are always regarded by both 
parties as exceptional in all respects. 
Novels are altogether unreliable and the 
Government has not added questions 
concerning the methods of matrimonial 
negotiations to the census queries, altho 
many more personal and less important 
vital statistics are procured. It may 
even be doubted whether matrimonial 
engagements are necessarily or even 
commonly preceded by formal declara- 
tions any more than are military engage- 
ments. We are inclined to the belief 
that our books of romance have deceived 
us in leading us to think that coldness 
and disdain, and even hatred,arechanged 
instantly into confidence and love at the 
sound of a simple verbal formula. 

However that may be, we do not 
recommend our maidens no matter 
how desirous they are, and should be, 
to obtain the best of men for husbands, 
to adopt the conventional form of pro- 
posal. Breaking the ice is a disagreeable 
process. It is better to thaw it. And 
let no one abstain from such maidenly 
maneuvers as she can advantageously 
use for fear lest the man should, through 
galiantry, accept her unwillingly. It is 
rare that a man is persuaded into doing 
anything he really does not want to do; 
much more rare than women think. A 
man’s affection for the opposite sex is 
in the beginning general and diffuse. It 
is like a cloud heavily charged with elec- 
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tricity, but passing calmly over the level 
landscape until, attracted by a building, 
a tree, or even a lady’s parasol, it dis- 
charges all its accumulated energy on 
the single point. A man is naturally so 
altruistic that he normally loves all 
women, and on which one of them he 
ultimately focuses the full force of his 
affection depends on circumstances—and 
on the woman. 


Academic Ceremonialism 


What is the meaning of this outburst 
of ceremonial splendor and formality 
which has transformed the old-time col- 
lege commencement? A simple and dig- 
nified function has become a spectacular 
performance, which the populace tumbles 
over itself to witness, as it scrambles for 
seats at the Grand Opera or for a footing 
on the curb-stone to see the bride at a 
Fifth Avenue wedding. Gorgeously at- 
tired scholars march in long processions 
to spacious stages, where their chromatic 
gowns and hoods are effectively dis- 
played to an admiring throng, while bac- 
calaureate sermons are preached and 
estimable young men and women are 
“admitted ” to all the rights and privi- 
leges of their various degrees. Honorary 
degrees are conferred with all the pomp 
of flattering speech and of formal decora- 
tion. 

Ceremonialism is rot in general a 
mark of intellectual evolution; quite the 
contrary. The undeveloped mind, which 
lives in its sensations and perceptions 
and gets tired when it tries to think, loves 
spectacular exhibitions. The scientific 
mind, the scholarly mind, is supposed 
not to care for such excitements, and 
when a people that has hitherto been dis- 
tinguished among the nations for the 
plain living and high thinking of its 
educated men—a people that has justly 
been as proud of its Emerson and its 
Henry as of its Lincoln and its Grant— 
suddenly gives itself over to procession- 
als and flummery on its most strictly 
academic occasions, the causes of so 
startling a conversion should be worth 
seeking. 

It is not a sufficient explanation to say 
that ceremony has always characterized 
the academic life of the old world. In 
the old world ceremony is an inherit- 
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ance from semi-barbaric days. Like 
monarchy and an established Church, the 
monkish cap and gown persist in English 
life because it is not always worth while 
to cast off the old shell of things even 
when the life within has been renewed. 
Heirlooms have a sentimental value, 
and ancient institutions make a legitimate 
appeal to the affections of men who 
would not create or recreate them out of 
hand. He that is to the manner born 
may appropriately do certain things that 
other men may not in good taste imitate. 
America has not set up an imitation mon- 
archy or an established Church. Why 
should we imitate monastic ceremonies? 

The true reason for the growth of aca- 
demic ceremonalism in recent years lies 
much deeper than any mere desire to 
perpetuate old-world forms. The char- 
acter of the American people is chang- 
ing. A smaller proportion of our popu- 
lation than formerly lives a simple, un- 
eventful life. The increase of wealth has 
provided the wherewithal to satisfy a de- 
sire for sensuous enjoyment, and it is not 
to be denied that material pleasures play 
a much larger part in our scheme of 
existence than they did 50 years ago. 
In the earlier days there was a hard- 
working class, agricultural, manufactur- 
ing and mercantile, and an intellectual 
class, chiefly professional. The hard- 
working class was on the whole a frugal 
and saving class. It did not spend large 
sums upon any kind of pleasurable in- 
dulgence or upon mere display. The 
standards of morals and of manners were 
set by the intellectual class. 

To-day a well-to-do class that cares 
chiefly for pleasures of the senses is large 
enough to set new standards of manners, 
if not, indeed, of morals. To this class, 
not mentally advanced enough to care 
for intellectual attainments, yet wishing 
to be thought in some sense cultivated, 
the ceremonial and the spectacular make 
a powerful appeal. It is good proselyt- 
ing material for the stage manager, who 
has usurped the functions of the drama- 
tist; for the ritualist, who has displaced 
the theologian, and for the educational 
“administrator,” with an eye to tuition 
fees and endowments. 

So far as the academic world itself is 
concerned it is safe to say that cere- 
monialism has not been accepted because 
of any appeal that it makes to the tastes 
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of the professorial body. It has been 
taken up as a “ business proposition,” be- 
cause a spectacular show appeals more 
and more to the American public. The 
great university, like every other Ameri- 
can enterprise, has drifted into self- 
advertising. It puts itself on parade for 
the same reason that the merchant dis- 
plays his wares. 

The effect of it all will not be wholly 
bad or wholly good. Ceremonialism ac- 
cepted as intrinsically worth while would 
indeed be a sorry product of American 
educational effort. There is too much 
vigorous intellectual life in American 
academic circles to allow of such an out- 
come. Accepted as a concession to an 
existing state of the popular mind, aca- 
demic ceremonialism is perhaps not to be 
taken too seriously. 


Bobrikoff and the Finns 


However strongly the world may con- 
demn the assassination of the Governor- 
General of Finland, both on account of 
the wickedness of the act and its prob- 
ably injurious consequences to the cause 
of the oppressed people, we cannot be 
surprised at such an event, for Bobrikoff 
had come to be looked upon, despite all 
the sophistries of his sponsor, von 
Plehve, as the embodiment of a faithless 
and truculent despotism, whose contin- 
ued existence means nothing less than 
the spoliation and ruin of the one tract 
in the Czar’s huge empire where liberty 
was indigenous and full grown. 

That studied policy of misrepresenta- 
tion which Bobrikoff, in common with 
the ultra-Chauvinist elements at St. 
Petersburg, had pursued ever since his 
accession to office in Finland, had a strik- 
ing exemplification in the published in 
terview, which we quote in the Survey 
of the World, with the Russian journalist 
Belaieff, only two days before the shoot- 
ing. The opening assertion that “the 
Finns thoroughly understand the state of 
affairs”’ is, of course, true in a sense 
Bobrikoff did not intend, but that “ they 
manifest correct relations toward the 
Russian administration,” meaning there- 
by “contented and submissive relations,” 
is contradicted flatly by nearly every suc- 
ceeding paragraph in the interview. 

The ground assumption upon which 
Bobrikoff bases his arraignment of the 























‘ agitators ” is knowingly false, invented 
by the Russian bureaucracy for the ex- 
press purpose of minimizing or localiz- 
ing the Finnish opposition and thus 
throwing dust in the eyes of European 
and American critics disposed to sympa- 
thize with Finland—viz., that “ the trou- 
ble is all with the Swedes.” As a matter 
of fact, the pure Finns are as bitter over 
the fate of their country as the Sveko- 
mans (the Swedish-speaking part of the 
population) themselves, as is evidenced 
among other things by the fact that the 
Finns in America who recently offered 
their services to the Japanese in the pres- 
ent war are not Swedish-speaking, but 
of the pure Finnic stock. Undeniably 
there has been, and unhappily still is, 
party rivalry, sometimes very bitter, be- 
tween Svekomans and Fennomans, both 
in and out of the Finnish Diet, and it has 
all along been Russia’s systematic policy 
to envenom this rivalry and use it for 
the furtherance of her own designs upon 
the autonomy of the Grand Duchy. 

“TI sympathize with the Old Finns,” 
declared the autocrat. Of course, he did. 
When the Swedish and Finnish speaking 
elements united in 1899 in face of the 
comman danger threatening the consti- 
tutional existence of Finland, it wag 
Yrj6-Koskinen and a few others who, 
under Russian pressure, afterward broke 
away from the thus newly formed Con- 
stitutional Party to form a pro-Russian 
camp, there to preach the doctrine of 
abject submission, thinking thus to gain 
the half-loaf proverbially better than no 
bread at all; but it was a stone that they 
received, a reward from their new Mus- 
covite lords that broke their leader’s 
heart last November. But they consti- 
tute only a fraction of the Finnish ele- 
ment, that seven-eighths of the total 
population spoken of by the Governor- 
General. In point of fact, it is among the 
Young-Finnish wing, by far the more 
numerous, that are found most of the 
extremists, the impetuosity and occa- 
sional tendencies to violence of some of 
whom have been held in check, with in- 
finite trouble, mainly by that conserva- 
tive and orderly Swedish element, on 
whose shoulders the Russian Govern- 
ment seeks to lay the blame for the pres- 
ent universal dissatisfaction and unrest, 

The Senate consists of Old Finns 
mainly, said Bobrikoff again, and 
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boasted of having selected them, his 
creatures. But he discreetly refrains 
from telling the world how he forced 
the original Senators, who opposed his 
Russijanizing policy, to resign, General 
Schaumann, the father of his slayer, 
among them; and how he first offered 
the post of Senator to numbers of promi- 
nent Svekomans and Fennomans, who 
alike contemptuously rejected the prof- 
fered honor at his hands. 

Again, the “ peaceable ” passing-off of 
this year’s conscriptions, to which Bobri- 
koff referred, was due to wholesale in- 
timidation, taking the form of summary 
arrests, even of unsuspecting onlookers, 
and went the length of threats of long 
terms of imprisonment, of heavy fines, of 
deprivation of civil rights, of financial 
ruin, and even, as is well known, of 
actual banishment, at forty-eight hours’ 
notice, of some of the most prominent 
Finnish citizens, whose influence was 
considered detrimental to Russian de- 
signs. If, then, the Finnish nation has 
been reduced to a seeming acquiescence 
in the program of Russification, it is 
solely because they lack the means of 
successful resistance, but even Bobrikoff 
recognized the need of concessions, and 
it is to be hoped that the Russians will 
not take advantage of the situation to 
adopt a still more violent policy. 


at 


There is a very perceptible 
drift toward Judge Parker 
in the Democratic delega- 
tions, it is true, and he is now far in the 
lead ; but the two-thirds majority needed 
for his nomination cannot yet be counted. 
It may be at hand when the convention 
opens, or after one or two ballots; and 
it may not. There is much gossip about 
subterranean intrigues against him in 
large uninstructed delegations. The bit-. 
ter opposition of Mr. Bryan must count 
for something with those who long for 
harmony and the possible fruits of it. 
While the defeat of Judge Parker and 
his friends in the convention cannot rea- 
sonably be predicted, the situation still 
permits a consideration of other candi- 
dates. If he should fail to obtain the 
two-thirds vote, to whom could the 
Democratic party turn with a more com- 
plete exhibition of common sense and 
restored sanity than to Judge George 
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Gray? It is true that he openly ranged 
himself with the Gold Standard seceders 
in 1896, but that should not be a suffi- 
cient bar against him now in a conven- 
tion that will be controlled by the con- 
servative element and in which many of 
that year’s bolters will have seats. Un- 
like Judge Parker, he has an open po- 
litical record. Everybody knows, or can 
easily ascertain, where he has stood as 
Senator, Peace Commissioner, member 
of The Hague Court, and chairman of 
the Anthracite Strike Commission. At 
the beginning of the Peace Commission’s 
deliberations he was an anti-expansion- 
ist; at the end of them he signed the 
treaty and accepted all that it implied. 
This ought not to be counted against 
him. Imperialism is no longer a para- 
mount issue of his party. Nor should it 
be his political misfortune that he lives 
in a small State. His party needs a well- 
equipped man, and he is one. There is 
much in the character and the achieve- 
ments of Judge Gray that deserves the 
admiration of the American people. 
There is nothing that should excite the 
hostility of what is called the radical ele- 
ment of his party. He has no political 
agents or allies or promoters to divert 
attention from his merits by their own 
defects. If Judge Parker should en- 
counter stubborn and effective opposi- 
tion, the Democratic party, it seems to 
us, could not do better than to take up 
Judge Gray. And what an interesting 
ticket Gray and rj would be! 


We find a very inter- 
esting statement in a 
pamphlet containing 
the report of an address recently deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stim- 
son, pastor of the Manhattan Congre- 
gational Church of this city, and well 
known throughout the country as an 
eminent clergyman of his denomina- 
tion. Dr. Stimson was reviewing a se- 
ries of Sunday evening addresses upon 
questions of the day, delivered in his 
church by Superintendent Maxwell, 
President Butler, District-Attorney 
Jerome, Prof. John B. Clark, Mr. Rob- 
ert W. De Forest and Mr. Thomas 
Thacher. To his remarks he gives the 
title “ Some Plain Speech,” and in the 
course of a defense of an independent 
press, he says: 


Attempts to 
Muzzle the Press 
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“A financial journal has recently called at- 
tention to the fact that one and another of our 
great newspapers, to enlarge its plant or in- 
crease its capital, has recently had to borrow 
large sums of money. For this reason, it says, 
the financial columns of such papers must 
henceforth be read with due regard to their 
Wall Street affiliations. 

“It also tells of pressure recently brought 
to bear in person by an eminent financier- 


politician upon one of our best known papers 


to secure the discharge from its staff of a 
writer on finance who had the courage to state, 
in a conservative paper read before an acade- 
mic body, some of the salient facts in the his- 
tory of the ‘Ship Building Trust.’ 

“T have personal reason to know the correct- 
ness of this report, and I also know that it is 
in line with other similar efforts to control our 
more fearless newspapers, in the interest of 
individuals or corporations. These attempts 
take the form of efforts to buy the papers, or 
to silence particular lines of discussion, or to 
withdraw profitable advertisements, or to se- 
cure the discharge of individuals from their 
positions. You read little of this in print. 
Obviously, the papers find it to their interest 
to say nothing. But so much must be told in 
order to secure a proper support for those who 
are loyally serving the public.” 


We are unable to ascertain clearly 
from this statement whether the pres- 
sure of the “eminent financier-politi- 
cian ” was exerted successfully, but we 
think Dr. Stimson desired it to be un- 
derstood that the offending writer had 
to go. The public should be thankful 
for these revelations, even if they do 
not fully satisfy a righteous curiosity 
by giving names. Still, we should be 
glad if Dr. Stimson would consent to 
point out by name the journal in ques- 
tion, and also the “ eminent financier- 
politician,” because definite and com- 
plete knowledge of such transactions 
enables the public to punish the guilty 
by its disapproval and to encourage 
honest journals by its sympathetic ap- 
preciation and support. 


Js 
Military Fumigation egies — 
nay arta eir course has 
not been univer- 


sally approved, the Governor of Colo- 
rado and his interesting Adjutant-Gen- 
eral have been sending signed expla- 
nations to the Eastern press. General 
Bell, who quotes passages from the 
Declaration of Independence as parts 
of the Constitution, remarks that he 























regards with indifference the approval 
or disapproval “of adjoining States,” 
and adds: “I am going to fumigate this 
district and the State before I finish. 
I am going to banish the agitators and 
then I will establish a military quaran- 
tine that will keep them banished.” 
Fortunately, these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings are in a fair way to be re- 
viewed by the Federal Courts, either 
by means of the writ of habeas corpus 
granted by Judge Thayer in the case 
of the President of the miners’ union, 
or in some other way. Those who con- 
trol the Government of Colorado have 
made the blunder of assuming, as a 
dominating principle of civilized pro- 
cedure, that crime or injustice on the 
part of individual citizens, or small 
groups of them, calls for and justifies 
crime and injustice on the part of the 
State. There should be no encourage- 
ment or room for such an assumption 
in a civilized Commonwealth. General 
Bell seeks to defend his despotic treat- 
ment of union men, and of all who would 
permit the maintenance of unions in 
the district where he now rules, by 
saying that the miners’ union has been 
“a vehicle for the promotion of social- 
ism.” Socialism is a comprehensive 


term. It is not a crime to be a Social- 


ist of any of the kinds with which we 
are familiar. Socialists can be found 
in Eastern churches and even in East- 
ern pulpits—possibly in the pulpits of 
Colorado. What the Governor and his 
military commander are unable to see 
is that their action is virtually an ad- 
mission to the world that, in their opin- 
ion, Colorado cannot establish the guilt 
of criminals, and punish them, by or- 
dinary civil process—that the civil 
power in the State is inadequate for the 
work, or cannot be trusted to admin- 
ister justice. We think they misjudge 
the people and institutions of Colorado, 
and we shall be glad to see these vin- 
dicated by reaction that shall express 
popular disapproval of despotism, de- 
— and all kinds of military dev- 
iltry. 


x 
Coins “oe yee the Govern- 
Printing ment Printing Office has 


only just now decided to 
use linotype and typesetting machines, so 
many years after they have been tried 
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and found indispensable in every com- 
mercial office in the country, is very dis- 
couraging to those “of us who look for- 
ward to an extension of Governmental 
management of industries. The ques- 
tion will come into every one’s mind, 
What chance would there be for the in- 
troduction of any labor-saving invention 
if all industries were under State con- 
trol? The publication of the Congres- 
sional Record and of bills and reports 
demand the quickest possible production ; 
the enormous amount of work done au- 
thorizes the most extensive use of large 
machinery ; being paid for by the people, 
it should be most economically managed ; 
being a national establishment, its prod- 
ucts should be creditable in appearance 
and execution. On the contrary, the 
public printing office has been a laughing 
stock on account of its delays, its old- 
fashioned methods, its extravagant and ~ 
wasteful production and the poor quality 
of its products. 


One can scarcely open 
a paper these days .with- 
out reading of the ar- 
rest of automobilists for overspeed- 
ing. It is evident that $10 fines 
have no more effect than the pro- 
tests of countless horse owners have, 
or than the methods of those vulgar peo- 
ple in the cities’ crowded districts who 
have lately taken up the practice of 
heaving bricks. Something, however, 
must be done. While not seriously ad- 
vocating the shotgun, as did the Eng- 
lish philanthropist last year in the Lon- 
don Times, we think that a short and 
sure imprisonment would do the business. 
Personal incarceration will have much 
more effect on a millionaire hog than 
any bagatelle fine, which he cynically 
sends his chauffeur to pay on the follow- 
ing day, and which he has now come to 
reckon as part of es cost of the sport. 


Imprison 
Them 


We call special attention 
to the fact that at the 
Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in Buffalo four colored mem- 
bers spoke, and every one of them in 
earnest opposition to any agreement 
with the Cumberland Presbyterians 
that would set them off in separate 
presbyteries and synods. The only 
answer was that separate presbyteries 
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would assure them larger representa- 
tion in the General Assembly—that is, 
it was an appeal from their honor to 
their vanity. It meant that if they 
would consent to go into presbyteries 
regarded as inferior, more of them 
might have the honor of appearing in 
the Assembly. But they were too 
clear-headed to be deceived by this ar- 
gument. They had seen too much of 
separation in Jim Crow cars to want 
Jim Crow presbyteries. The argu- 
ment might deceive Northern white 
men, but not Southern black men. 
Fortunately, the final decision rests 
with the presbyteries, and there we 
trust that the wiser and more Christian 
second thought will prevail. 


& 


Grading in our modern 
schools has proved as dis- 
astrous in one direction as 
it has favorable in another. The weaker 
and slower have been compelled to com- 
pete with the physically stronger and the 
intellectually more rapid workers. John 
Kennedy, superintendent of the schools 
at Batavia, N. Y., found this problem 
crowding for solution. Then came an 
inspiration. “Let us,” said he to the 
Governing Board, “put an end to this 
killing of children.” He proposed an ex- 
tra teacher in every room, whose office 
would not be to hear recitations, but to 
give personal counsel and aid to any pu- 
pil falling behind in his class. It was to 
be purely a work of sympathy, requiring 
a person of fine tact. The experiment 
was tried in a single room, but the result 
was so marked on both pupils and teach- 
ers that what is called the Batavia Ex- 
periment is now spreading through the 
better class of schools in the whole 
United States. Altho at the time when 
the experiment was first made we had an 
article about it, the value of the experi- 
ment cannot be too often reiterated. 
The recitation teacher is stimulated to 
do less nagging, while released from 
goading. The pupils, on the other hand, 
are relieved from trying to go beyond 
their strength and ability. Superintend- 
ent Kennedy says “ Schools may be ad- 
ministered to death; they may ministered 
into life.” The president of the Board 
says: “This method of meeting our 


The Batavia 
Experiment 
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problem is not only a revelation; it is a 
revolution. It is of more than local im- 
portance.” The effect on the health of 
the children was as marked as that on 
their scholarship. Children found it no 
longer necessary to take books home for 
night study—indeed, were forbidden to 
do so. A mother, rejoicing over a boy 
restored to health and intellectual vigor, 
declared it to be “ A new phase of Chris- 
tianity.” As many as six times the num- 
ber of pupils remain to graduate from 
the high school. This seems to be due in 
part to the fact that school life is more 
attractive and in part to the better health 
of the pupils. Perhaps there is nothing 
new in the idea of this experiment, but 
there is something new in the method. 
It is a realization of the Pestalozzian 
idea, that each pupil has a right to be 
personally educated for what he can best 
achieve. It is apparently a solution of 
one of the most anxious problems of 
modern life. We cannot afford to break 
down our young people in the process of 
preparing them for citizenship. 
& 


In and out move the two figures 
the toy which tells the 
weather, the man appearing in rain and 
the woman in sunshine. Somewhat so 
the Papal Delegate Martinelli disappears 
just as his predecessor, Cardinal Satolli, 
lands. We have not forgotten Satolli, 
nor has the American Church. He came 
to us first as the friend of the progressive 
men in the Catholic Church; but he saw 
a new light and suddenly reversed him- 
self, attacked “ Americanism,” got it con- 
demned at Rome, had Bishop Keane re- 
moved from the Rectorship of the Catho- 
lic University, and returned to Rome for 
his Cardinalate and with money to sup- 
port its dignity. But of late years the in- 
fluence of Archbishop Ireland has been re- 
stored, Keane is Archbishop of Dubuque, 
and Americanism is no longer a by-word. 
Satolli has officiated at a wealthy wed- 
ding, and may see a new light, but he is 
not a greatly loved man in the Catholic 
Church. If his object is to have a Nuncio 
received at Washington, he will be dis- 
appointed. Our Government can have 
no such official relations to a Church as 
it can have to a nation. An Apostolic 
Delegate to Catholics is all right, but 
never a Nuncio to our Government. 


Satolli 
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Credit Insurance 


THE hazards of business are so many 
that it is by no means strange that the 
subject of credit insurance has been at- 
tracting more and more attention among 
bankers and’ financiers. For ten years at 
least one company has been writing this 
class of business, and the system has now 
been tested very thoroughly. Credit in- 
surance grows in popularity. It is more 
popular now than it ever has been before 
and it is more generally carried. The 
only insurable risks to which credit in- 
surance is applicable are manufacturers 
and wholesale merchants whose business 
capability ranks high. All this indicates 
that the plan of credit insurance is prac- 
tical, the conditions are reasonable and 
the methods generally are satisfactory. 
The statement that the company doing 
the largest business in this particular line 
has had but one lawsuit during the last 
five years is entirely satisfactory and it 
has yet to be denied. The methods of 
settlement must have been fair and the 
terms of the contract clear and definite 
or the results must inevitably have been 
otherwise. 

Goods are generally insured against 
fire while they are in the store or ware- 
house, frequently while in transit, and 
the need for some form of insurance pro- 
tection from loss through insolvency or 
otherwise, after the goods have been de- 
livered to customers and have merely the 
form of book accounts, is quite as im- 
portant as is insurance in any other form. 
There is, in point of fact, a greater need 
for credit insurance than for fire insur- 
ance, since the lesson of statistics is that 
the total losses in the United States 
through insolvency exceed greatly the 
total losses by fire. Bankers from their 
loan operations ought to be particularly 
interested in credit insurance. They may 
well as an additional protection to them- 
selves encourage borrowers to avail 
themselves of credit insurance. This 
plan is in effect merely an adaptation of 
the collateral system to merchandising. 
Such a system in general use would tend 
toward the upbuilding of confidence in 
commercial circles, which would, of 
course, make it interesting to bankers. 


Insurance 


Any important commercial failure is 
usually followed by the financial weaken- 
ing, if not destruction, of a number of 
other mercantile firms. It also exercises 
a depressing influence upon business 
generally. Credit insurance universally 
prevalent would certainly prevent this. 
Its very plan and scope would make it 
impossible for the failure of one house to 
drag down others after the fashion of 
the falling of standing bricks. Panics 
would also be rendered impossible. 

The purpose of credit insurance is to 
limit the annual risk of loss because of 
the insolvency of customers.. The insur- 
ance policy or bond of indemnity pro- 
vides for the assumption of an initial 
risk of loss to be borne by the insured. 
This is determined as to amount by a cal- 
culation of the average loss in the line of 
business of the insured, the loss record 
for a term of years of the insuring firm 
and an expert consideration of other con- 
ditions or influences which affect the haz- 
ard of the risk. The initial risk is termed 
the “ known risk ” and is a percentage of 
the gross annual sales of the assured. 
Credit insurance as at present organized 
provides for the refunding in cash to the 
beneficiary by the indemnity company of 
any amount of loss that is in excess of 
the known risk. The credit insurance 
policy holder is of necessity a co-insurer, 
so that in self interest he uses reasonable 
discretion, care and judgment in extend- 
ing credit. There are certain restrictions, 
based on capital and credit ratinfys, as to 
extending credit to customers which 
amount in actual practice to a kind of 
supplement to the systems of the mer- 
cantile agencies. That is to say, the mer- 
cantile agency furnishes certain informa- 
tion as to a customer’s financial standing, 
and credit insurance indicates how great 
a line of credit may be extended on his 
rating, and pays losses that may arise be- 
cause of following its guidance. Credit 
insurance is adaptable to any business. 
Policies are written for one year. 

s 

AccorpInGc to official reports the 
net losses sustained by the companies 
because of the Toronto fire aggregate 


$8,550,000. 
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Our Trade with Canada 


Ow1nc to the tariff changes proposed 
in Canada a few weeks ago, and adopt- 
ed on the 16th inst., our Government’s 
reports concerning trade with the Do- 
minion deserve consideration. Those 
changes, which we discussed last week, 
include some slight increases of duties, 
designed to assist domestic manufac- 
turers who have been affected inju- 
riously by the British preference of 
33 1-3 per cent., and also a provision 
for a special tax upon goods “ dumped” 
upon the Canadian market by foreign 
producers at prices much lower than 
those for which similar goods are sold 
in the country where they are pro- 
duced. In addition, it is intended that 
there shall be, after an investigation, 
maximum and minimum tariff sched- 
ules, which can be used for retaliation 
or to promote reciprocity. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
growth of our exports to Canada has 
been more rapid since the adoption of 
the British preference, in 1897, than it 
was in the preceding years. In the 
year ending with the present month 
this export trade has been greater than 
ever before. The record of ten months 
shows a total of $104,000,000, against 
only $98,000,000 in the corresponding 
months of 1903, and $89,000,000 in 
those of 1902. It is expected in Wash- 
ington that the total for the year will 
be about $130,000,000, against last 
year’s $123,000,000. Canada’s policy 
of a preferential reduction of her tariff 
in favor of imports from Great Britain 
began to be enforced in April, 1897. 
At first the preference was 12% per 
cent.; in 1898 it was increased to 25 
per cent., and it has been 33 1-3 per 
cent. since 1900. The following table 
shows our exports to Canada and our 
imports from that country in recent 


fiscal years: 


Exports to Imports from 


‘anada. Canada. 

SS $38,245,634 $36,695,685 
ns cownn ecu aaa wl 40,282,108 39,042,977 
Rp Sars Paice 52,854,769 36,574,327 
Ey es 64,928,821 40,309,371 
Nak ang dnd alae aee 83,714,086 81,870,486 
Sea 87,974,961 31,220,967 
Dccaauwdsosseal 95,319,970 89,369,074 
EGET 4 105,789,214 42,482,163 
re 09,642,993 48,076,124 
eRe 123,266,788 54,781,418 
_ 1904 (ten months). . .104,164,521 41,312,214 


While our sales to Canada have so 
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greatly increased, those of Canada tu 
us have remained almost stationary, 
and for the present year will not large. 
ly exceed the $43,000,000 of 1888, six- 
teen years ago. The effect of th: 
British preference is seen in an in- 
crease of imports from Great Britain 
from $29,500,000 in 1897 to nearly $59,- 
000,000 in 1903; but this addition of 
$29,500,000 was much less than the in- 
crease of imports from the United 
States ($58,00,000) in the same period. 


a 


Pror. CHAKLES E. SprRAGUE, Presi- 
dent of the Union Dime Savings Insti- 
tution, is preparing for the press a book 
comprising his course of lectures at the 
New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, on the 
“ Accountancy of Investments.” The 
work will comprise a full treatise on 
Compound Interest, Annuities and Sink- 
ing Funds, showing the method of valu- 
ing bonds at an interest basis, and how 
to write off premiums progressively 
and mathematically. There will also be 
chapters on the actual methods of ac- 
count keeping for all kinds of perma- 
nent investment securities, mortgages, 
etc. 

....Dividends announced: 

Trust Co. of America, quarterly, 2 per cent. 
payable July 1st. 

Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn, quarterly, 3 
per cent., payable June 3oth. 

Minn. & St. Louis R.R., Preferred, 244 per 
cent., payable July 15th. 

Am. Locomotive Co. (Tanner & Delaney 
Eng. Co. Bonds), principal and interest pay- 
able July‘rst. 

Western Union Tel. Co., quarterly, 1'4 per 


cent., July 15th. 

United Fruit Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., pay- 
able Jul _. 

Am. Teleph. & Tel. Co., $1.50 and extra 
75 cents per share, payable July 15th. 

Wells, Fargo & Co., 3 per cent. and extra 1 
per cent., payable July 15th. 

N. Y. Central & H. R. R.R., 144 per cent., 
payable July 15th. 

Buffalo & Susq. R.R. Co., Common, 1'4 per 
cent., No 21, payable July rst. 

uffalo & Susq. R.R. Co., 1st Mort. 4’s, 

Coupons No. 7, payable July 1st. 

Gulf & Ship Is. R.R. Co., Refunding 5's, 
Coupon No 5, payable July rst. 

Bowling Green Trust Co., 3 per cent., pay- 


able July 15th. 
Real Estate Trust Co.,5 per cent, payable 
July ist. 
NATIONAL BANES. Irvimg 00 4 percent, 
Mercantile Nat’l.4 percent. | Union Dime. . .344 per cent 


Metropolitan. .34% per cent 
North River. ..344 per cent 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
Citizens’...... 34% per cent. 
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THE NEW 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


MAGNOLIA HOTEL, 28 MILES FROM BOSTON. A MAGNIFICENT BATH- 
ING BEACH, GOOD MUSIC, DELIGHTFUL DRIVES, AND A RARE COMBINA- 
TION OF SEA SHORE AND COUNTRY ATTRACTION. RATES: FOR CIR- 
CULAR AND DIAGRAM OF ROOMS ADDRESS 


MAGNOLIA 


CHARLES H. MOWRY. Manager. 147 Summer Street, Boston. Mass. 








THE ATLANTIS, 


ral 


“a Sash: 


-> Kennebunk Beach, Maine. 


A hotel of the highest class with every appointment for guests’ comfort and pleasure. Surf bathing, canoeing, golf 


Second season begins June 25. Also cottages to let, with or without board. 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ssesee0. «++ $6,014,477.23 
QUGUGEREOE, GOSMMBB cs ccc cccvessvccsccces ove 5,343 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 










Premiums on United States bonds............ 15,000.00 
BORG, GUCUENEEE, GBSrccccwcccccsvccccevetcese 258,010.67 
Pusmitere GRE GIGI. 2 ccc cccvecccccccccccce 
Other SOR8 GHESSS SUMING. 066 ccccicvescvecesesec 147,857.07 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 519,273.34 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 108,723.59 
Checks and other cash itemS..........-s+se0- 82,689.57 
Exchanges for Clearing House........ eovccece 274,633. 
Notes of other National banks............... 27,391.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 822.22 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DONE. 0.000600deeue0edeves osbeoenseesheosss 871,657.61 
EME OORERE BEGG. o cc ccc cccscecsvesecocees 485,671.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
per cent. of circulation)...............- 12,500.00 
wy from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund...........++.0++ 22,851.05 
WR civic ncssoserrensssnsecinencnd +bieeens $9,101,542.20 
LIABILITIES. 
Ces Ci OE Di, dnancvseneaedivecwens $1,000,000.00 
Surplus DME c coccccccesgcocesccoscoeccececece 750,000.0") 
Undivided profits, less expenses end t 335,809.26 
National bank notes outstanding. . 237,700.00 
Due to other National banks...... , 886.89 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 287,721.58 
Due to trust spree and savings banks. 765,389.02 
OE Cs 0+ cenens ctithaadedetees ° 28. 
Individual deposits subject A check. - 4,969,272.99 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 57,961.25 
Time certificates of deposit........ ereoesdcce 16,000.00 
Gt Mi ntccndaneithencens oeeees sens 107,621.79 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 104,151.51 
Re re ee aN EN Ne $9,101, 542.20 20 


StaTz or New Yorxk, County or New YorRK, 83.: 

I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. . F. WERNER, Cashier. 

“—_ scribed and sworn to before me this se day of June, 

. C. KING, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
an C. H. 


FANCH 
DANIEL P. MORSE, + Directors. 
JOHN W. NIX, 





ALMON J. SMITH, Manager. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 1904: 






RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..........seseeeeeeeeees $6,802,067.81 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured..........- 161.74 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 100,000.U0u 
Premiums on United States bonds............ 
Bonds, securities, etC.........-seeeeeeeeeeee 232,987.89 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 460,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 818,172.27 
Due from State banks and bankers...........+. 262,434.93 
Checks and other cash items..........-+++++++ 58,817.98 
Exchanges for Clearing House...........+-.++. 484,039.81 
Notes of other National banks.............-+. 20,238.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 3,810.40 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BPeche .cccccccccccccccvcccccsecsevessscccs 1,860,244.00 
Legal-tender notes.........+-seeeesseceesres 363,733.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)..........-+e+-++ 5,000.00 
Dab .. 0 cccccccoccccepeansencecie+ssstesién $11,474,207.83 
LIABILITIES. 
Gaotel Stock paid Im. ...cccccccccccccccecoss $1,000,000.00 
— eeeereeceesooneceeeseseoseneess 250,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 110,190.99 
Taxes anticipated..........ceeeeeeseeeeseers 5,000.00 
National bank notes outstandng.............. 99,300.00 
Due to other National banks........... --. 2,219,184.73 
Due to State banks and bankers......... 1,989,721.25 
Due to trust companies and savings banks ‘ 684,715.90 
Dividends unpaid..........-..e-e+++. 5 105.00 
Individual deposits subject to check. . 4,866,567.26 
Demand certificates of we gies een eee » 46,883.50 
Certified checks........ ° eae 191,154.42 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. beecetceccosesen 11,384. 
0086:66400008605060060000000000006008 $11,474,207.83 


Total 
STaTE oF New Yorx, County or New YORK, 838.: 
I, JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the ue aaere statement is true to the 


best of my knowledge and belief. 
JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ey 2 14th NrHONY, of June, 


[Seal.] Notary Public, wy A . 
Certifi 
Correct—Attest: JOHN R. HEGEM 


Go. 


AN 
DAVID F. BUTCHER, ' Directors. 
W. L. MOYER, 



































































x THE INDEPENDENT 











Re Tt OF THE CONDITION OF T 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 3 
ut New York, in the State of New York, at the close o 
business June 9th, mens 
mpouncms. 


Loans and discounts......... 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 
United States bonds to secure circulation. ee 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 










Bonds, securities, etc..........++-++ 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

















Other real estate owned.. ° . 6,84 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 2,942,111.95 
Due from State banks and bankers 352,477.17 
Checks and other cash items.. 148, 
Exchanges for Olearing House 3,633,877.68 
Notes of other National banks..... ° , 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 
Specie eecasee 3,857,191.10 
Lega nin aoe teencensas 1,640,915.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
5 per cent. of circulation)..............+.- 250,000.00 
Due from United States ‘Treasurer, other ‘than 
6 per cent. redemption fund..... eccees cece 191,000.00 
Wh dbcn6cesdeokessancssasecseeccues . -$44,001,418.19 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pa cevceccccoccese sneene - $5,000,000.00 
DED DE cccecocceeccesesceccoececoe 2, 250,000.00 
Undivided a8 expenses and taxes paid. 1,825,557.75 
Reserved for taxes.........0..cceecceseecs eee 52,000.00 
National bank notes Pees. +. 4,047,650.00 
Due to other National banks. +» %,120,841.57 
Due to State banks and bankers 1,496, 692.76 
Due to trust companies and covlaas ppp 709,208.55 
Dividends unpaid. . ° 9,274.50 
Individual deposits “subject ‘to “check «+++ 19,437,359.60 
Demand certificates of ee 87,686.99 
Certified checks......... 29,735.17 





- 


cent 


Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 
United States deposits......... eeeeeoes 
Bonds borrowed......... eevee cccecoce 


Total.. ‘ wa -$44,001,418.19 
STaTz or Naw "Yorx, ‘County ‘or New Yorx, 88. 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. ARD BURNS, Cashier. 

, Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of June, 


: WM. IVES WASHBURN 
{Seal.] Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: JNO. T. TERRY, 


WM. L. BULL, f Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 





EPORT oF. THE CONDITION OF T 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL ae 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close o: 
business June 9th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts................. eccecees $2,355,345.65 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. cose 410.89 
United States bonds to secure circulation. peeee 000.0 
I, MR nds bad cancwaingh ieee ++. 2,003,928.88 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... evce 60,000.00 
GENSE FORE GSERED CURE. 6 occ cccccccccccccccs 9,429.66 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 213,509.11 
Checks and other cash items.............ss0- 37,080.1 
Exchanges for Clearin House........ a 251,023.51 
Notes of other National banks................ 


35,500.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 10,779.03 
Lawful money reserve ve bank, viz.: 


Dt chahihkiniinhhseneen aveneve eeccecee- 1,425,955.00 
Legal-tender notes...........seseeeeee 162,002.00 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
© Comt. Of circulation). ...ccccccsccccce 2,500.00 

Due from United States i other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund........... e000 500.00 
i 6b certicenecdenaane $encceee $6,727,963.92 

LIABILITIES. 

apital stock paid in........... eeeeeseeceees $200,000.00 
Surplus Sts SiAiab okie beth bts iia meatehe denddade econ eiiaih 40,000.00 
Undivided profits, less ‘expenses one taxes paid. 623,038.63 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 50,000.00 
Due to State banks and bankers. 60,685.45 
Due to trust companies and savings ‘banks. - ,091.87 
Individual deposits subject to check........... 4,830,901.20 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 228,312.80 
Time certificates of deposit................. ° 115,000.00 
Certified checks...... waeeeneeeeees 45,778.32 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . bacueetaeee ounces 7,155.65 


ela al acai bl netaaeaeiek balanced -.. $6,727,963.92 
Starz or New York, County or New York, ss.: 

I, FREDERICK FOWLER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my snow belief. 

RICK FOWLER, Cashier. 
aaa and sworn to fae me this 13th day of June, 
LEWIS L. PIERCE, 
ary yvette, Sed ‘and County of New York. 


Gunnt-aeneie wOsA _, 
SIDOR STRA Directors. 
WILLIAM H. GENNISON, 











T OF THE CONDITION OF 
iia ORTERS? — TRADERS? NATIONAL 
BANK, of New York, in geeks of New York, at the 
business June 9th, 








pendinee 
Boans and discounts. soccecceccecccecesces es eR OTNSER TS 
Overdrafts ....... ecvcce 12.37 
United States bonds to secure “circulation. cove 000-00 
Stocks, — De cdccsccescecceescesoe 57,700.00 
Feeeee ational banks. ckcdeebaneceseatedes 898,096.38 
Due from State banks. jenpeneoeseones 50,149.69 
Checks and other cash Re ccccah éashaanene 141,477.67 
Exch for Clear House........+-++++- 1,168,829.78 
Notes of other Nationa BREE.» +000 00 se 00s0es 996.00 
Nickels and i ee sore Egisecseoeon 300.00 
‘ul money reserve ank, Vv 
pecio ce the < coos ete EN 4,372,300.00 
Legal-tender notes.... a Jo *294,497. 00 
Redemption fund with “United “States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).. opeanae 2,500.00 
Due from United States ‘Treasurer, ‘other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund..........++++++ 41,001.00 
GN, ccrcenndesssaaaeanmeoesedetes «++ e+ 6 $82,258,375. 64 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..........-++ee+eeeeeees $1,500,000.00 
Surplus fund............. 5,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, les les S expenses and taxes “paid. 1,794,281.03 
National bank notes outstanding............++ 48,850.00 
State bank notes outstanding........... coccece 5,682.00 
Due to other National banks..............++- 10,409,127.17 
Due to State National banks.............- «++ 2,112,100. 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 1,829,516.43 
Dividends ee. pexeeieoens tne 7,831.00 
Individual de its subject “to “check. cocccccce 9,061, 881.04 
Demand cert tes of deposit........ oceewe 10,000.00 
Certified checks............ wepbcevecsosescace 205,966.43 
Cashier’s ceouks outstanding. Reneeroenasenes e 273,689.98 
BOO, .cccccvcvccescsss peanéesexeene «+ +++ $32,258,375. 64 


STaTE ¢ ow Yor«, County or NEw Yor«, 88.: 
I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above National gy ’ 
solemnly swear that the above 5 is true to the be 
of my knowledge and belief. WELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to LB me this 13th day of June, 
1 JA 7 Sone. Notary Public. 
EDWARD TOWN 


EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, Directors. 
H. R. ICKELHEIMER 





EPORT OF THB CONDITION OF THE 
R LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at "the close ‘of 
business June 9th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. , 


Loans and discounts.........--.-se+00. veceees $8,351,513.92 
Overdrafts, secured and “unsecured........ “ 6,676.29 
United States bonds to secure ee... 800,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. d eposits 150,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc.. 5,125,782.00 
Due from National banks (not ‘reserve. agents). 923,069.96 
Due from State banks and ~ mee wows 200800 82,116.61 
Checks and other cash items............... a 26,144.45 
Exchanges for Clearing Spent s 390,829.40 
Notes of other National banks.. 20,072.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels. and cents. 8,645.23 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pecie Ubeevedes 660 eccceedeceees 997,379.00 
Legal-tender notes...... seeeess 2,007,069.00 
Redemption fund with United “States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).......... 15,000.00 
Due from United States ‘Treasurer, other ‘than 
5 per cent. redemption fund..... ie woeseeees 31,000.00 
Ts 0 60 0:0 6000000006000400seesseqeoscess $16,380,297.86 
Cunt mee oe eee $300,000.00 
apita pane pa 06d.60000065000660e008 000. 
a ccccccccece 700,000.00 
Un Avided profits, less ‘expenses and taxes “paid. 646,236.99 
National bank notes outstanding............-+ 252,450.00 
Due to other National banks...........esee0% 883,180.33 
Due to State banks and bankers. . 177,989.08 
Due to trust opens and savings ‘banks. ... 179,164.94 
ED MIE, 0 50-05645000008605 edoceveves 210. 
Individual deposits subject to check..... eeeeee 12,898,963.54 
Demand certificrntes of deposit.............0+. 117,401.70 
Certified checks..... Coccecsocsesoece 39,544.5' 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. poseéene oceneewee 90,206.71 
United States deposits..............6.- ecvcce 150,000.00 
BeRGs PerseWSS. 200 ccccccccccecs dbeeceee occece 000. 
, er ilies disimewawnud $16,380,297.86 


STaTe OF New York, County or New York, 83s.: 
{, CHAS, ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that ‘the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge aoe belief 
CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to FF me this 18th day of June, 
1904. A, LANSING BAIRD, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: J. D. LAYNG ps 
Ww. VANDERRILT, Ir. f Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES, J 
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R EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL 





THE INDEPENDENT 





PARK BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, ‘at the close of 
business June 9th, 1904: 





RESOURCES. 
Lente C00 GO. 55 icucnndeeres c0sstaéned $63, 168,897.02 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 138,060.62 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 2,900,000.00 
Bonds to secure United States deposits........ 1,056,000.00 
Other bonds to secure United States deposits. . 992,000.00 
Premium on United States bonds............. 170,000.00 
Bonds, securities, O06... cccccccccccccvcces e 732,220.82 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures......... 2,024,215.12 
Due from Natonal banks (not reserve agents). 4,260,184.43 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 361,582. 
Checks and other cash items..... oa 811,136.40 
Exchanges for Clearing House. «+» 4,824,014.64 
Notes of other National banks................ 152,000.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. 

Specie 





8 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 


(5 per cent. of circulation).........secsecees 145,000.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund............- eon 202,000.00 

WE 0.0. 00-00 vcsccnsendbnseaaneoenceccaes $104,476,687.20 
LIABILITIES. 
Cnet: CR BARD GBhi a ii0:0:0.6:056 60000000 008en $3,000,000.00 
Gets Givacoscoscceconcsweenesentavetvace 5,000,000.0° 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 2,090,189.54 
National bank notes outstanding............. 2,877,500.00 
Due to other National banks...............-- 27,598,122.38 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 0,175,614.30 
Due to trust com apenas and savings banks.... 11,747, 
Oe 054.640 440 ben acinase 40002000 1,288.00 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 86,896,071.58 
Demand certificates of crear pepe éeetcenceve 162,195.34 
CO MIN 60nd kn dne4oudesenenseessate 895,521.50 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . Comanenees6e- sae 1,245,382.30 
 -  — eeeeresess ,800,000. 
Bonds borrowed...........: Peccccvescceteaees 992,000.00 
ee ppleniets cine intone «..-$104,476,687.20 


State oF New Yorx, County or New York, 838.: 

I, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the shone statement is true 
to the best of my as = belief 

DJ. BALDWIN, Cashier. 


ad Dee and sworn to celee me this 13th day of June, 


WM. E. DOUGLAS. 
Certficate filed in N. Y. Co. Notary Public, Kings Go. 
Correct—Attest: Sontie E. BOR 
AUGUST BELMONT Directors. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 1904: 





RESOURCES. 
Cee Ce TS, oc owiccunenkdes atone ice $3,141,600.87 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 60.25 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 330,000.00 
Mnited States bonds to secure U. 8, deposits. . 120,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds............ 40,500.00 
nk reer 96,541.39 
Ranking house, furniture and fixtures........ 13,900.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 663,419.91 
Due from State banks and bankers............ 157,823.58 
Checks and other cash items................. 8,185,21 
Exchanges for Clearing House................ 291,898.72 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . * 810.50 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
MEE atte pedatanexon tes Geko eertned keke sé 386,952.10 
Ce SOG. 8. asiwaseennasess<d 88,194.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............se0. 16,500.00 
UE a ss. 0cdanesecatsaiaeateasdassacere $5, 300,886.53 
LIABILITIES. 
CN CD Gis 5.0.64: 6654 0350080804005 $1,000,000.09 
SRS aes See see 1 000. 


000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 127.529.59 
National bank notes outstanding.............. . 747.50 
Due to other National banks................. 728,991.75 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 189,472.25 
Due to trust companies and savings banks..... 181,818.25 


Individual deposits subject to check.......... 1,484,084.26 
Demand certificates of deposit................ 18,074.00 
CU GI 6 0.0.00 san000 <dbee bere bacbabe 208,678.49 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 20 24 


CRY EE SIN oc cece sntsdestieWsuenet 


120,000.00 
ee $5,300,886.53 
State or New York. County or New York. 8s8.: 

I, THOMAS J. LEWIS, Cashi:r of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the abc ve statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belfef. 

THOS. J. LEWIS. Cashier. 
ol Spot and owern before me this 18th day of June, 


Correct—Attest: JAS. G. NEWCOMB. 
EDWARD LA BURGESS, $ Directors, 
WILLIS 8. PAINE, 








Surprising how cool, 
yet full of energy and 
“go” one feels when the 
hot weather diet is selected 
with reason. For breakfast 


A Little Fruit. Soft Boiled Eggs. 

Saucer of GRAPE-NUTS and Cream. 

Toast Whole Wheat Bread or Zweibach. 
Cup of POSTUM. 

All the necessary food elements here to 
keep Body and Brain well nourished and 
strong until the noon hour, no matter what 
the work. 

An ideal hot weather lunch, too, for the 
same important reasons. 


Grape-Nuts 
< Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FI = NATIONAL BANK, 








Sore EYE 























at New York, = Se geste of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 
RESOURCES 
Reams. On GscgGRahe <6c.occce sos 090004 sccboes $1,050,809.22 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 461.29 
United States bonds to secure circulation...... 250,000.00 
United States bonds to —— U. 8. deposits. . 120,000.00 
United States bonds on hand............-se0+ 130,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds 9,312.50 
Bonds, securities, etc.............. 920,591.19 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures....... 100,000.00 
Due from national banks (not esneeve agent 133,991.73 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 5,459. 
Checks and other cash items..... ooo 19,511.69 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... ee 207,214.21 
Notes of other National banks..............+- 7,310.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 905.56 
Lawful Spewapd reserve in bank, viz.: 
in whesee ones 4s 964$d6006044eseets 477,785.50 
Legal-tender BORE, «000 0000000400 se0c0cennten 102,845.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............+.- 12,500.00 
er $3,548, 697.57 
LIABILITIES. 
Goatees sheets OED. Bis oss00+c00e+00eeeensehio $250,000.00 
ae a eneeteeusdendaceecesecbosentens 50,000.00 
ivided eth less empenees and taxes paid. 820,536.89 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 240,047.50 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 101,023.62 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 2,405,981.64 
Demand certificates of deposit............+++ 16,767,58 
Cert Soo cevececcovcccceccoeccesceces 35, 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.............++++ 78.29 
United States deposits. ..........ccceseeeees ° 120,000.00 
IN 40 co canals seediaines semeniinmieneiie $3,548,697. 57 


Stats oF New York, County or New York, 88. 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the chove-aemen ‘bank 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the the best 
of my knowledge and belief. A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 

“ee and sworn to before me this 14th day of June, 

CHAS. F. SMITH, Notary Public. 
aD JOHN BYRNS 

DANIEL D. WYLIE, ¢ Directors. 

8. KELLY, 












































































































xii THE INDEPENDENT 











Rts, OF THE CONDITION OF T 

ATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............-+e+e0. . $11, - 700.17 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............ 0,385.56 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 10'000. 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. 310,000.00 


ab yr ye ape certificate of indebtedness, 


CY dade eeteebeeehesbeneccoeesnncess 750,000.00 
Phil ppine woos certificate of indebtedness, 

DD 1£66006666000¢6660090086000000006600 7,500.00 
United States bonds on hand..............-- 80,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds.......... e 110,906.25 
rh GU GiGrstebecevcncecesesccees 696,250.00 
Other real estate owned...........ceseeeeeee 980,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 2,280,581.21 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 851,709.54 
Checks and other cash items..............+++ 26,529.69 
Exchanges for Clearing House..............+.+ 1,874,446.21 
Notes of other National banks............... 14,405.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 477.81 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

PEED. ccnceecescccceccécosece poke cdsbbenet 2,988,159.12 

Legal-tender notes ch ePebestnseeeneseceneare ’ . 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)...........ssese+% 33,850.00 
Due rem United States Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund..... ELE ET EY 23,000.00 

CDK 06666460050 cndesteetesscicsseved $24,062,354.56 
LIABILITIES. 
Cantal oe OM ccnkevwncs piakeetaescas $2,000,000.00 

~—— RBOSSSOSeeccescoscocenccoooeceese 000.00 
Un vided profs, less expenses and taxes paid. 1,106,762. 02 
i + cece kaiedvneséesceeeeenee 34,179.46 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 787,900.00 
Due to other National banks................. 6,779, 827.64 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 1,442,480.26 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 4,664,882.25 
i eid ee cake a neeces gaat-ie 624.00 
Individual deposits subject to check........... 4,731,518.94 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 511.84 
EE ct cide nee ed eeeesceesoneoces 477,705.52 
Cashier’s checks outstanding bdtengmneaman oun 91,963.13 
Goce cece vcscccecccecn 638,000.00 

ee $24,062,354.56 


STaTs-or New YorK. County or New York, 88.: 

I, ALFRED H. OURTIS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier. 
epee and sworn to before L this 14th day of June, 
190: A. H. GRAHAM, Notary Public, 
oy York County, No. 78 
Correct—Attest: R. L. EDWARDS, 
Cc. T. BARNEY. 
H. CHAPIN, Jr.. 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 
RESOURCES. 
i i Ch J. eet cebbnmee nese esees $926,181.68 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 120.4 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 50,000. 
 , (Cc ccccneccaendecadescoeeee 153,095.14 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 114 250.99 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). . 96,380.52 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 2.523.82 
Checks and other cash items................. 27,209.41 
Exchanges for Clearing House................ 34,976.76 
Notes of other National banks............... 576.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 2, 86 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
iit apei ee eeeeh aeeebendaseeoetondes 831,191.00 
Ss inn ocnkenceseenesekeene 109,342.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)................+. 2,500.00 
0 006006004460560bnsaRa che d+b0%ecb as $1,850,652.66 
LIABILITIFS. 
Cantal eee eee ee eee 250.000.90 
DP ttbttitenbeepeeerenehwbenacanees 50,000.09 
i ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 83,309.57 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 9.400.900 
PR aaa pe 5.819.006 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 1,372.570.89 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 6,821.95 
EE SE 645645 640000064600 00060006 eee 2.931.19 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........... ecccece 000. 
ee $1,850,652.66 


Strats or New Yorr, Country or New York, ss.: 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. SLL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of June, 
1904, . M. BIRD, Notary Public, 

Certificate filed in N. Y. Westchester County. 
Correct—Attest: DAVID BANKS. 

FREDERIC T. HUME, ? Directors. 
DAVID BANKS, Jr., 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 1904: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts...........+-ssseseersees $12,625,886.55 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.........-- 998.41 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 1,585,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . 1,135,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds..... oceees 131,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc........0-sseceeeeeeens 123,600.00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.......- 8,887.75 
Other real estate owned.. 500,000.00 
Due from National banks (not “reserve agents). 8,464,790.12 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... . 235,600.27 
Checks and other cash items............-+++. 360,563. 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............-- 1,106,302.61 
Notes of other National banks..............- 84,000. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 19,767.33 
a money reserve in bank, viz.: 
teennne oes RAPER SEA PIG eaewbaces . 8,922,580.40 

ann MEEPS OO SGI BETS RTE ETE TE 918,696.00 
Redemption fund with “United “States Treasurer 

(6 per cent. of circulation)...............-- 79,250.00 
Due — he States paee, « other than 

5 per redemption fund...........+.-+. 000. 
Assets of f Gentral National a in liquidation. 2,536,481.80 


. - -$28,833,404.34 


Guoteal tock ta 1g, HABIGITIES. $2,550,000.00 
t = a eecccccccccccccccoce eee 550, 
- i, nipbbasbekeneanesnaereesese 0,000.00 
Sar pied profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 138,082.08 
National bank notes outstanding............. 1,568,450. 
Due to other National banks..... paaenaeecers . 5,974,149.24 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. ,236,236.83 
Due to trust companies and savings banks..... 1,396,539.1 
—— de —s subject to —. nebbeenees 13,929,151.95 
Demand certificates of deposit.. seseeese 533.27 
Certified checks...........++++- Seeceensees ae. 181,189.70 
Cashier’s checks outstanding eccbuaeehehees 150,682. 
United States deposits............--e+seeeeee 178,878. 
Deposits of United ST Seaton disbursing officers. . 120,510.64 
Bonds borrowed........-ccccccccccccccscccers 00, 
Reserved for MRE 5 SF citccthowsstdicd wedeues 9,000.00 
RE a ee re janie $28,833,404.34 


Srats or New Yor«k, County or New YORK, 838.: 

I, HENRY DIMSE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. NRY DIMSE, Cashier. 

— and sworn to before me this 15th day of June, 

WILLIAM V. A. 
Notary Public No. 48, aed York County. 
EWALD FLEITMAN 
FRANOIS M. BACON. JR.,> Directors. 


"tse al.] 
Correct—Attest: 3 
EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BRAN NK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 1904: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans Om GIsCOURts. .. ccccccecccccccccccoce $14, 158,846.45 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 290.60 
United States bonds to secure ET aaneed 50,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc. ........--.eeeeeeceeees 602,960.08 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 995,257.34 
Due from National banks (not reserve agate. 1,536,944.24 
Due from State banks and bankers 77.77 
Checks and other cash items...... 162,588.55 
Exchanges for Clearing House..... . 067.58 
Notes of other National banks............... 954.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 723.02 


Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BROEIO cccccccccccecccsooceces 
Legal-tender notes. . 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 





5 per cent. redemption fund................ 40,000.00 
 ceddrccanstnsnecsasmnsnenes+s1GeGke $24,092,502.98 
LIABILITIES. 
Goatees stock paid in..... petbeeda ven be nahat $2,000,000.00 
PPT OTT TTT TT TT TTT 000.00 
a a profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 458,432.00 
pm to other National banks................. 6,616, 684 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 522,530.14 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.... 6,175.594.88 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 6,850,381.22 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 500.00 
Certified checks.............-.- cdededesivedes 826,502.12 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. eveesseoseucéas 141,877.78 
Se ee $24,092,502.98 


ORK. County oF New Yor«, ss.: 

I, SAMUEL 8S. CAMPBELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

8. OAMPRELL., Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of June, 
1904. ]_ O. BE. PAYNTER, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: DONALD MACKAY. 
gy SHERMAN,? Directors. 
R. M. GALLAWAY, 


Total 
STaTE or New Y 
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R EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business June 9th, 1 $ 


RESOURCES. 
a errr re + 001,089,408. 87 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000.00 
Bends GRE GOCMITIIB. oc ccccccccccccsesBoeces 113,368.00 
Banking BOWES. <cccccscccsceccccccccoce e++e++ 1,000,000.00 
Geher ee Ss Gin 5 hc 0s osaccsnctecxese 23,900.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 1,691,541.07 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 7,841.62 
Checks and other cash items............. ee 47,702.00 
Exchanges for Clearing House................ 2,699,178.70 
Notes of other National banks............... 15,800.00 
Nickels and cents............+s.- piedétes tude 9.98 
Lawful money reserve in aoek, viz.: 
BROGO cccccvececeecs nbuseearineseh acess tae 4,234,303.00 
Legal-tender “> atengatenne pee lett pie il sh 2,320,400.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................. 2,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund..........,.. owe 59,000.00 
QUE. 650 ap ska ciedcchneeind easiness $33,376,037.64 
LIABILITIES. 
Cagttal Gee... cccicsoconesedés ~biasebaresase $3,000,000.00 
Game BG ocosees cekcasestessecsecseustwas 2,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 1,041,175.92 
National bank notes outstanding............. 49,050. 
Dividends unpaid........ eh eee 11,144.00 
Due to other National banks.............. nat > 14,515,181. 26 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 1,240,808.30 
Due to trust companies and — ah banks.. 2,871,692.29 
Individual deposits subject to check........... 6,881,281.99 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. ° 1,230.00 
Accepted checks.........0¢. Ceccceessoeces - 1,296,649.54 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . besesesatt Beeees 467,824.34 
, ee oe en ae Secauhe ee $33,376,037.64 


Sratz or New York, County or New York, 8s.: 

I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the aa statement is true 
to the best of my anowerre a 

CHAS. H., SM TTERSON, Cashier. 
oenheerttes and a | = before me this 14th day of June, 
4, RODERICK P. FISHER, Notary Public. 

} 2 ie EDWARD SIMMONS, 
JAMES G. CANNON, ‘{ Directors. 
WM. S. OPDYKE, 





EPORT OF THE Comp ETION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
of the city of New York, at 1 close of business June 9th, 


RESOURCES. 









eh. i Se ee Ce $19,300,933.55 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 8,382.95 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 2,225,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . 820,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds........... 152,250.00 
COOGEE, GN, GOR csc entecccssesennces’ 311, 115. +4 
nin dds oats 6udessaee+estedaneses 
Other real estate owned.............0--eeeees 1,011, ‘917. an 
Due from National banks..................0. 88,875.43 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 494,217.95 
Checks and other cash items................. 64,155.62 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. gee 912,130.87 
Notes of other National banks................ 7,000.00 
DEE ensnedtcnsrarones éeponeperacaneeqsepes 4,188,330.69 
Legal- Melee MONON. .4 .55400. 405000200 Avesst 1,133,000.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............-.06. 111,250.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund................ 83,054.68 
A ee er eee $32,356,615.30 
LIABILITIES 
wk. 8 eee ror anerre $3,000.000.00 
I is b8 acemiianteceebe-wiebtcne adcice 3,000,000,09 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 1,513,555.86 
National bank notes outstanding. . 2,185,200.09 
Dividends unpaid.............. » 8,689.50 
Due to other National banks..... - 4,794,241.52 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... . 1,563,246.68 
Due to trust companies and savings desks 3,142,840.78 
Individual deposits subject to check. - 11,577,605.99 
Demand certificates of deposit...... ‘ 35,086.12 
GONE GUsseeenssasess eae 403,312.79 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 317,836.97 
United States deposits...............0.00ceee 820,000.00 
Total..... Madivectpmathbatisddacswsneaee $32,356,615.30 


Stats or New Yorx, County or New York, ss.: 

I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank. do 
solemnly swear that the above et is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 

iqnubscribed and sworn to before me this "14th dav of June, 

904, A. K. BRYAN 
Notary Public N. ¥. Go. 
Correct—Attest PRED. ELDER Di 
— est: r) IDGE, 
FRED'K 'B. SCHENCK, ) P'"e¢tors. 





Hirst Nallonal Bank 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


June 9, 1904, 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts.............. $3,648,246 12 
Due from banks and bankers. ... 2,485,271.63 
Real estate and securities ........ 848,194.89 
United States bonds...........+++- 850,000.00 
Cash and reserve..............++++ 759,118.04 


Was Sxendasduwtasd $8,085,825.68 


LIABILITIES 
Capital. ....cccc.ccceee : - $ 400,000 00 
Surplus ad undivided sweiite. . - 1,0638,509.18 


ne arborea Re Re 871.560 00 
Deposits ....--- eseeeeseeeeeeeeess 6,250,756.55 


WO nests bo $8,085,825.68 








E. F, C. YOUNG, President. 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 

JNO. W. OMBERSON, Asst. Cashier. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 9th, 1904: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. . cocccccce GUpenDan 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.........-. 26,331.77 
United States bonds to secure circulation..... 50,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc..... Gaddtinnd oknee aes eee 684,300.00 
Other real estate owned... .........eeeeeeeess 20,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 530,055.48 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 49,134.13 
Checks and other cash items........... jseeee 57,828.21 
Exchanges for Clearing House............+++. 853,612.84 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents... 2,405.65 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DE ttekekn snes dna déemenesiove Sitaaenesn 575,567.50 
Legal ES LAE AE 927,450.00 

Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation)............-..+. 2,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund................ 24,000.00 
PES 68h 0bser deere ndineeeeeesienteeets $8,630, 632.77 

LIABILITIES. 
a mm GORE OEE TR. o cccncedect cn cucbecchee $450,000.00 
od er Eh TE, PPAR BRB A. FPS iT ,000.00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 295,115.42 
National bank notes outstanding.............. 9,400.00 
Due to other National banks................. 815,392.65 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 856,992.25 
Due to trust am and savings banks..... 823,373.83 
I 650 6ne uhsen act Caan ee eens +e 258.00 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 5,444,978.09 
Demand cert we SD GE GN n0 00069: 0.00048 85,470.90 
Ci eks catdenadioeeeatentr<ieoes 52,390.18 
Cashier's checks’ outstanding ieee dedteneenieens 7,261.45 
Ride <000snennss tecasdeeus basees $8,630, 632.77 


Strats or New Yorx, County or New YorK, 88.: 

I, H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier of the chorenemee bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. H. P. DOREMOS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and ie to before me this 15th day of ‘on 

A RT H. GALE, Notary Public (No. 59 

Certificate filed ty New York County. Kings Sate. 


Correct—Attest: G. P. MOROSINI, 


FRANK R. LAWRENCE, Directors, 
HENRY F. SHOEMAKER, 
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Nassau National Bank 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
June 9, 1904. 








RESOURCES 
Loans and investments........... $5, 249,797.96 
Due from banks and bankers 28,470 41 
Clearing house exchanges ........ 856,028.11 
Cash and reserve. ....ccoe cecees. 1,483,162.26 
RR i ert $7,567,458.74 
LIABILITIES 
NE eo oa cos meagnnees 
Surplus and profits............... 
Circulation 67,000.00 
EN is ceidaihewnNbbiit mpbiaiac 
| ESE Sa rei $7,567,458.74 
OFFICERS 


THOMAS T. BARR, President. 
WILLIAM A, NASH, Vice-President. 
EDGAR McDONALD. Cashier. 

JOHN W. SEAMAN, Assistant Cashier. 
D. V. B. HEGEMAN, Assistant Cashfer. 


MARKET STREET NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia, June 9th, 1904. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments .........ssccccccccceeee «+ $5.532,937.40 
ITED < 02: ccatdndsie-nnuncans ee wu 591,989 88 
Exchanges for Clearing House ........... ....... 279.752.96 
INNER. 5... vducsdncnsacécasdnweeweinns 1.716,960.21 
Is siete ds fous 2s Goal ina es Seliieiihaatteereiters $8, 121,640.45 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock ........ . $t 000,0c0.00 





Surplus and profits (net).. 644,482.87 
Circulation ....... 50,000.00 
SEED, . dade stegs “anbedeud suns eveesens 6.427.157. s8 

DP ices) | ie taee-o matte 8, 121,640.45 


W. P. SINNETT, Cashier. 


PENN NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








June 9, 1904. 
RESOURCES, 
Loans, discounts, and investments ....... «+ -$4,563,600.60 
Ecce acres  aepbaednas 325,243.27 
UD cnniissesenceaecerecee senaenaneet 1,5751641-25 
$6,464,485.12 
LIABILITIES. 
SIO nniics ustnenaednnbisibhadtadasindtemioi $500,000.00 
Surplus and profits (net) . sees cevecteseee 910,329.26 
SIE ciucticnbcewsesssetihewhmabeestinmegan 44-750.00 
SINE 6 scseisrpietin Ctaiiieedeens ipsiicsitaintiesiaeddes +++» §,009,405-86 
$6,464,485.12 


H. G. CLIFTON, Cashier. 











~ NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 


Providence, June 9, 1904 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments . $2.724,516.15 
From other banks .,... ..... 100,480, 5 


Clearing House a omen 16,817-70 


Cash and reserve... .,. “ 174,405.30 $3,016,219.75 
LIABILITIES. 

OP OCOLN PEPER $500,000.00 

Surplus and ‘profits .. 706,684.15 

Circulation .. .. 000. 





500,000.00 
1,309.535-60 $3,016,219.76 
Auc. R. Perrce, Cash, 


Deposits ......... i ead 
NicHotas SHELDON, Pres. 


OLD NATIONAL BANK, 


Providence, R. I., June 9, 1904. 


RESOURCES 
ee eee 641 =. = 


965,2 
18 282. % $3.791,207.03 
LIABII. ITIES 
00 

748,998.38 
- _ 198,050.00 

2,949,220.20 ®3.791,207.03 
Puilip B. Ashley, Cashier; 





Edward P. Metcalf, President; 
George H. Capron, Assistant Cashter. 


IRVING 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
115 Chambers St., New York City 


The trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three and six months ending 
June 30, 1904, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum on amounts from §1 to 
$3,000, payable on and after Monday, July 
18, 1904. Deposits made on or before July 
to will draw interest from July rst. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President, 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 


GITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
88TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees have wowed aes interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF (3%) Cc 
itors on andafter ‘Sth 





June 1 me ecenrdance with the by-laws and rules o 
the bank. Money deposited on or before July will draw inter. 
est from July ist. : 


HENRY HASLER, President. 
HFNRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, "Assistant t decretary. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, 


1and 8 THIRD AVE. (o Cosgee nstitute). 
CUARTERED 1 
102d DIVIDEND. 

New York. game, 14 h, 1904. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR VENDING UNE’ 80TH, 
1904, at the rateof Three and One-Half Per Cent. Per Annum 
wil! bé credited to depositors entitled thereto under the by-laws of 
the bank on sums from $5 to $8,000. INTEREST PAYABLE JULY 


20TH, 1904 
MONEY DEPOSITED on A before ore galy 9th will draw interest 
frome u peal ist, ‘ON. SURREY, President. 
SHERER, slawge 














9.75 


7.03 
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UNION DIME 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Interest three and one-half per 
cent. from $5 to $3,000. Credited 
July 1st, payable July 21st or any 
time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE 
PRESIDENT 


FRANCIS M. LEAKE 
TREASURER 


WILLIAM G. ROSS 
SECRETARY 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 West 34th Street (Near Eighth Avenue.) 


77th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be 
credited depositors on June 30th, 1904 at the rate of THREE 
roe J a LF PE CENT. per annum on sums of $5.00 

Oo 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from July 1st. 

AMUEL D. STYLES, President. 
ALEXANDER C. MILN Mee. >. 
FREDERICK N. CHESHIRE, Secretary. 








BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY. 
26 Broadway, New York, June 15, 1904. 
The Board of Derocters have this day declared a semi- ‘ennua! 
dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital stock, payable 
July 15, 1904, to the stockholders  & record on the closing of the 
transfer books at 12 M. on July 2, 1 
The Transfer Books will be x. A from July 2, 1904, at 12 M. 
until July 16, 1904, at 10 A. M. 
WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 


FRANKLIN TRUST: GCOMPANY 
Dividend No. 56 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥., June 8, 1904. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 3% upon the capital stock of this moet 

payable June 30th, 1904, to stockholders of record at closin; 
of the transfer books. wy Ley bag § - closed treme 

3 p.m. June 24th, 1904, until 9 a.m, July 1 1904. 
CROWELL HADDEN, = Secretary. 











THE TRUST GOMPANY OF AMERIGA 
DIVIDEND NO. 12. 
149 Broadway, New York, June 6, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of the Trust Company of America 
have this day declared a Quarterly Dividend of TWO (2%) 
—_ = = the Capital Stock of the Company, pay- 
able July 
Transfer hoaee will be se at 7s x. Saturday, June 


18, 1904, and reopen 10 A. Ja 
RAYMOND y GHATRY, Secretary. 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 
New York, June 14, 1904. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 

annual dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 

pa) on the preferred stock of this Company, payable 

y 15, 1904, at the Central Trust Company to stockholders 

of veseed on the 30th day of June, 1904. Transfer books 

will be closed June 30th, and reopened. Jul iui 16th. 

H. VIS, Treasurer. 











NEW YORK GENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD GO. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 16, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at 
this office on the 15th day of July next, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, the 30th inst. 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 


New York, June 1, 1904. 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend (being anes No. > ee ns fe: 7 Stock of 





this ia o . AND FIFTY CENTS 
($2.50) per pa Be Au 1904, out of the sur- 
lus net income, ts holders o PREFERRED Stock as Teg- 
stered at the close of the transfer books on June 30 


The transfer books for the PREFERRED Stock will be 
closed at three o’clock. P.M., on June 30, 1904, and will be 
reopened at ten o’clock A. M., on August 2, 1904. 
Dividend cheques will be MAILED to holders of PRE- 
FERRED Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this 
office. H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nasau Street, New York City. 


BUFFALO 8 SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD 
GOMPANY. 


Common Stock Dividend No. 21. 
rye ~ ar quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER 
ray 1 1906 or on the Common Stock has been declared payable 


A. LEHR, Treasurer. 
FISK & seo 35 Coda Nuaeoat, N. ¥. 








BUFFALO 8 8USQUEHANNA RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
First Mo ortgage Refunding Gold Bonds. 
P'. - No. 7, due July 1, 1904, will # Ss at matarity at the 
e 0 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cofar Street, N. Y. 
. LEHR, Treasurer. 


GULF AND SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD 
GOMPANY. 


First Mortgage and Terminal 5% Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 5, rp Re cat end will be paid at maturity at the 


office of 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 haw? Street, N. Y. 
E. POWERS, Treasurer. 


THE TANNER & DELANEY ENGINE GO. 


ate Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Due July ist, 

The undersigned will poy the ’ principal and accrued in- 
terest on the above bonds upon presentation thereof at its 
office, 25 Broad Street, New i OMY on and after July 
ist, 1904. Interest ceases July 1 1904. 

AMERICAN LOOOMOTIVE COMPANY, 
. Denny, ‘Treasurer. 











Office of WELLS, FARGO 8 CO. 


51 Broadway, 
New York, June 20, 1904. 

THE REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of THREE 
PER CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE PER CENT. 
have been declared by the Directors of _ company, pay- 
able July 15, 1904, at our office, as above 

The transfer books will close June 30, ‘1904, and reopen 
July 16, 1904. H. B. PARSONS, Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY 


New York, June 14, 1904. 


=. a meeting of the Board of Directors held this da 
lar quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
01 INT. was declared, payable on and after June 30, 1904, 
to the stockholders of record on Saturday, June 18, 1904, 
at one o’clock P. 

The transfer books will cose on Ratuatey,. tag | 18, sons, 
at one o’clock P.M., and reopen on Friday, 1904, a 
ten o’clock A.M, FRED’K J. WARBU TON ~ t--%, 
TT 


Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 






































‘THE INDEPENDENT 








UNITED FRUIT GOMPANY 
Dividend No. 20 
A dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the capital stock of 
this company has been declared, payable July 15, 1904, at 
the office of the Treasurer, 131 State St., Boston, Mass., 
to stockholders of record at the close of business June 30, 
1904. CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR ngmipnaie 


17 Battery Place, N City, June 14, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of the Stic Elevator Company has 
} a day declared a cm app A dividend of $1.50 per share 
m the preferred stock of the Company, payable at this 
ce on July 15th, 1904, to the preferred stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 30th, 1904 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY 


A Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
Extra Dividend of Three-Quarters of a Dollar per share will 
be paid on Friday, July 15, 1904, to. stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Thursday, June 30, 1904. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to July 
14th, both days included. WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


June 15, 1904. 








The MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


N.W. HALSEY & CO,, BANKERS 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, ano other Hich-crave 
INVESTMENT ISSUES. seno ror cincurar. 


THE ROOKERY, CHIGAGO. 


29th YEAR. 














WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CGOMPANY. 
New York. June 8th, 1904. 
DIVIDEND NO. 143. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER C ENT. upon the 
capital stock of this Company, payable at Che office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of Julv next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the after- 
noon of June 20th inst. and reopened on the morning of 


July ist next 
M. T. WILBUR. Treasurer. 
EE A TS 
FINANCIAL 


Seasons Railway Company. 
Collateral Trust 5% Gold Bonds. 
Payable April 1, 1909. Interest April and 


October ist. issue, $16,000. . Be- 
cured by stocks and bonds valued at 
@19,9236,140. Annual income from col- 


lateral deposited, @939,872; while annual 
meovest on ha above bonds is but $800,000. 


Price to yield about 4.80% income. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


Spencer I'rask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts.. New York. 





NEW YORK, 49 WALL STREET. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


33 YEARS uve TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ene erterengg! & JONES, 

d, conservative 

mn im 

loans with our o own money and fire thems 

ay complete. ain 8 years i 

Th lity of th: r Ities now on hand ha never 

equa o e secu 

ety surp A Highest references. Write for circulars and 

T and PROFITS, mt Eton a 
unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving full in- \ 











John yt Chamber of Commerce, 
ois eeblished 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa. 
oO 
GN provedrealty.. We ex- 
amine every 
know 
ed how to select the 2 Vest, 
now pg ed western 
assed. 
full information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 
formation mailed free on OEY & OO 
DOUGLAS, LACEY 


he i I ap 
rower. 
m 
more experienee, We gi give ¥ ou the benefit of th 
PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER; SMELTE 
L, —- Bo 4 ¢ 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 Broadway, New oo ork 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Tiust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 








CAPITAL, . ° . ° . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ° * 


$2,000,000 
$12,210,639 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 





D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 








JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 























